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F EDERAL AGENCIES are responsible for a variety of 
educational activities. These vary from operating 
programs for which specific appropriations are made 
to others which provide educational services incident to 
some other Federal purpose. Because of the variable 
nature of these services having educational significance, 
it is difficult to secure complete reports of all financial 
provisions for education made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Through the years, the Office of Education has gathered 
figures from the Federal agencies and reported them in 
the series of publications on Federal Funds for Education. 
The present publication is the eleventh in the series. Each 
has been useful in supplying ready and authoritative 
answers to questions regarding the Federal interest in 
education. 

In the collection of these figures, the Office of Education 
has had the cooperation of officials in many departments, 
agencies, and offices of the Federal Government Their 
assistance in supplying actual appropriation or expendi- 
ture data and in making estimates of portions that might 
be regarded as within the scope of this bulletin on Federal 
funds for education is appreciated. 

Erick L. Lindman, 

Director, Administration of State 

and Local School Systems. 

WAyne 0. Reed, 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Division of State and Local School Systems. 
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Chapter I 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


F UNDS FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION in the United States are 
almost wholly derived from Federal, State, and local tax reve- 
nues. All three provide substantial amounts. Recent figures and 
estimates indicate that approximately 32 percent 1 of all local tax 
collections are expended for public education. Similarly, 21 per- 
cent 2 of the disbursements made by State governments and about 
b percent 8 of the Federal budget are expended for educational 
purposes. In addition to these funds from public sources, other 
funds are derived from private sources for educational services. 
Private funds are used largely for the support of private schools 
and colleges. 


For many decades, city, State and Federal reports have pre- 
sented accurate and comprehensive financial data pertaining to 
btate and local funds expended for education. However, such re- 
ports have not given a corresponding amount of detail regarding 
l ede l ral expenditures for education. The present series of bulletins 
has been the continuing source of information about the more 
significant expenditures, but it has been limited to 30 to 40 Federal 
programs whereas there are more than 200 Federal activities in 
education for which annual appropriations are made. Widespread 
interest in Federal funds for education has recently been extended 
by the growth in school population, the prevalence of school build- 
ing needs, the movement of teachers away from the profession, 
and the many congressional bills proposing to solve these critical 
problems by providing more Federal aid for education 


' PURPOSE OF THE BULLETIN 

The presentation of detailed information on several major 
Federal Government programs providing funds for education is 
the Purpose of the present bulletin. Data have been gathered from 
many different Federal offices. Some were obtained from published 
reports of the agencies. Other Information has been secured 
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federal participation in education 

through correspondence with officials who are responsible for the 
administration of Federal grants. The. facts are summarized here 
for use by those who desire to have information about Federal 
assistance for education, presented as a unit. The statements 
about Federal aids for education are arranged and grouped in 
the bulletin by the Federal agencies which administer the grants. 


NATIONAL SUMMARIES OF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 

EDUCATION 

Opportunities to learn more about Federal programs of educa- 
tion have been afforded recently by special reviews or surveys of 
all Federal activities in education. One of these, conducted by the 
Hoover Commission and presented in the Task Force report on 
public welfare, 4 prepared by the Brookings Institution, was re- 
ported in the preceding issue of this bulletin. A summary table 
showing the Federal funds provided during the 1948-49 school 
year was analyzed and discussed. It indicated that the Federal 
appropriations for educational activities^ that year amounted to 
approximately 3.7 billions of dollars. , 

Another comprehensive survey of Federal activities in education 
has recently been prepared in the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, by Charles A, Quattlebaum.* Data were 
obtained by means of a brief questionnaire sent to all Federal 
departments, agencies, and offices by the Bureau of the Budget 
Responses were received indicating that there may be approxi- 
mately 276 separate and distinct Federal activities in the field of 
education. Appropriations were listed for 266 of the programs for 
the 1949-60 school year and an analysis of this number is given 
in table 1. Among the 266 pregrams, approximately 80 can be 
selected that account for more than 99 percent of the Federal 
funds for education. 

The Federal interest in education is apparent from a review of 
the activities described in the reports submitted by the Hoover 
Commission and the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. Actual numbers of Federal offices having interests 
in the field of education cannot be stated accurately because of the 
variability of the types of educational programs which they oper- 
ate. Some programs are very specific. They are carefully described 
in the congressional enactments, regulations are provided for their 
operation, and definite appropriations ar^made. At the other 
extreme are educational services which are incidental to the opera- 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR' EDUCATION & 

tion of a Federal office and are provided only as a means to the 
accomplishment of some other purpose. They have an administra- 
tive rather than a legislative basis. Among these are some pro- 
grams which may not be reported as educational. 

Out of the total list of 275 educational activities of the Federal 
offices are 44 that are frequently mentioned. They account for- 
the major part of the Federal expenditures for education. These 
activities are listed here in two arrangements. In the first, they 
are grouped by the Federal offices responsible for their adminis- 
tration, and in the second, they are listed by the types of educa- 
tional services offered. 

Mwvl Mot&kmal Frogman Omvpod by FoJoral Offk— 


Atorak Energy ConnrMmi 

Children Near Atomic Energy 
Commission Sites 
Fellowships 
Research Grants 

Dtpeftamt of Agriculture 

Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Agricultural Extension Serrice 
Revenues from National Forests 
School Lunch Program 
Technical Assistance 


Department of 

Merchant Marine Academy 
U. S. Maritime Schools 


Air Fores Technical Training 
Array Reorientation Program 
Children in Military Areas 
Marine Corps Schools 
Military Research Programs 
Military Schools 
Navy Training Schools 
Rawrve Officers Training Corps 

D e p er t ra mt of the Interior 

E ducation of Indiana and Natives 
Revenue from Graaing and Min- 
eral Lands 


Apprentice Training Program 


E d ucati onal w 

Information Centers Abroad 
Occupied Areas Programs 


Oepeftoieirt of the Trumry 
Coast Guard Schools 

Federal Security Agency 

American Printing House for the 
Blind 

Medical Research 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
•Education in Federally Affected 
4 Areas 

Howard University 
•Land-Grant Colleges 
•Office of Education- Administra- 
tion and Research 
Public Health Teaching Program 
•School Facilities Survey 
Surplus Property Utilisation 
•Vocational Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vetwmt AdnMtfratfon 

Education of Veterans 
Rehabilitation of Veterans 

Other Federal Offices 

Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Technical Assistance , 
Government Printing Office 
Apprenticeship Training 
hlbwy of Congress 
PubHe Schools of the District of 
Columbia 

Teachers Colleges of the District 
of Columbia 
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Elementary end Secondary Education 
Apprentice Training' Program 
Children in Military Arens 
Children Near Atomic Energy 
Commission Sites 
Colombia Institution for the Deaf 
•Education in Federally Affected 
Arens 

Education of Veterans 
•Office of Educntion- Administra- 
tion 

Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia 

Rehabilitation of Veterans 
Revenues from G rasing and 
Mineral T.and« 

Revenues from National Forests 
•School Facilities Survey 
School Lunch Program 
Surplus Property Utilisation 
* ‘Vocational Education 

Adult Education i 

Agricultural Extension Service 
Air Force Technical Training 
Education' of Veterans 
Government Printing Often 
Apprenticeship Training 
Library of Congress 
Marine Corps Schools 
Merchant Marino Academy 
•Office of Education- Administra- 
tion 

Rehabilitation of Veterans 
U. S. Maritime Schools 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Hlfher Education 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Fellowships 

Coast Guard Schools ’ 
Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf 

Educational Exchange Program 
Education of Veterans 
’ Howard University 
•Land-Grant Colleges 
Military Schools 
Navy Training Schools 
•Office of Education-Administra- 
tion 

Public Health Teaching Program 
Rehabilitation of Veterans 
Reserve Officers Training 
Corps * 

Surplus Property Utilisation 
Teachers Colleges in the District 
of Columbia 
U. S. Maritime Schools 


Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Atomic Energy Research Grants 
Medical Research 
Military Research Programs 
•Office of Education — Research 

Fof People of Other Nation* 

Army Reorientation Program 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration Technical Assistance 
Educational Exchange Program 
h Information Centers Abroad 
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From the list of Federal activities in education presented in the 
report by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, 266 have been selected on which there were Federal 
financial obligations for the 194^-60 school year. The numbers of 
such activities are listed in table 1 segregated both by the Federal 
agencies responsible for administration and by the types of edu- 
cational services rendered. 

Amounts of Federal funds appropriated for these 266 programs^ 
for the 1949-60 echoed year have been summarised presented* 
in table 2. By far the largest amount Is expended by the Veterans 
Administration. It amounted to more than 81 pdrcefct of the 
total for 1949-60. This Is slightly less than the approximately 86 


HD»AL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 5 

&? ® IWy firiven by 0,6 Hoover Commission’s Report 
!u T ^, 1948 T 4 J? BCho ° l year ' Fi ^ ur « a for both years indicate that 
5®. °® C ® °5 Education administers lees than 1 percent of the 
Federal funds expended for education. 
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education and research 

Frequently a distinction ia made in r ep orting Federal activities 
a* education. Some programs have been reported as 
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activities rather than educational services. Similar considerations 
have been given to Federal programs' to be included in this report 

Both of the national reviews of Federal activities in education, 
the one conducted by the Hoover Commission and the more recent 
one by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, have reported research activities along with other educa- 
tional activities. Apparently these major efforts to review educa- 
tional activities found no serious conflict. The learning of facts, 
whether they be new or old, was accepted as a part of the defini- 
tion of education. Discovery of the new facts may be an educa- 
tional activity for^ the researcher and the new facts are then 
available to be used in educational programs for other learners. 
Activities, described as research were segregated and reported in 
column 5 of tables 1 and 2. They account for less than 3 percent 
of the Federal expenditures for education. 

Federal research funds, with the exceptions noted below, have 
been excluded from the remaining 61 tables qf this report One 
exception is the tabulation of allocations to the States for Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations presented in tables 23 and 24. This 
program has been included because the funds are allocated to 
educational institutions. Another exception is the appropriation to 
the Office of Education which is reported in table 7. Federal 
funds for research granted to colleges and universities by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department of Defense, and 
some other agencies, were omitted because the information about 
the allotment of funds is not easily separated from other funds 
allocated to the Commission for administration and program de- 
velopment However, references to these research programs are 
made in the text , 


Traditionally, State and local communities have assumed the 
major responsibility for education in the United States. The 
Federal Government has also been interested in promoting the 
cause of public education. Without desiring to modify State and 
local control, the people have agreed that congressional appropri- 
ations and the powers of the Federal Government might achieve 
some educational objectives that could not be attained by the 
States and communities. This is the basis for future growth in 
the Federal interest in education. 

Reasons for a national interest in education are stated in the 
Federal legislation and some of them are itemised here for further 
examination. They need to be studied by citizens and public ad- 
ministrators mb well as educators as a basis for determining 
reasonable proportions of financial support to be provided by the 
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. FEDERAL FUND8 FOR EDUCATION * 

three levels of government — local. State, and Federal. Here are 
a few of the more prominent national purposes underlying the 
provisioh o^ Federal funds for education. 

NATIONAL PURPOSES ITEMIZED 

1. To encourage and develop (pacific educational programs that are 
vital to the national health and welfare. 

SL To contribute to the education of children where there ia a direct 
Federal responsibility, such as for those residing on Federal proper- 
ties, in communities affected by Federal activities, of where Federal 
ownership of property deprives local school authorities of normal tax 
revenues, 

8. To provide educational services essential to the national defense, but 
whi^b are not the responsibility of any local community, State, or 
segment of the population: 

4 . To assist the States and communities to study school housing prob- 
lems created by unusually high birth rates and shifts in population 
which demand educational efforts that are burdensome under these 
conditions. 

5. To promote the exchange of information and of students, teachers, 
professors, technicians, and leaders with other countries, for the 
improvement of international relationships. 

6. To assist able students In obtaining higher education where limited 
means would deprive the individual of training that may serve a 
national Interest. 

7. To promote the general welfare of the Nation through research that 
will develop new areas of learning and train more scientists. 

References to these and many other purposes underlying the 
national interest in education are to be found in the Public Laws 
that provide Federal funds for educational programs which the 
people believe to be essential for the national welfare. Some other 
purposes might be gleaned from the many bills introduced in 
Congress at recent sessions. These may become significant pur- 
poses for the future and indicate national trends. One such purpose 
taken from bills proposing Federal aid for elementary and second- 
ary education would be: To supply essential funds to the States 
which are financially unable to maintain a level of education that 
is acceptable to the Nation. This might, be designated as an 
equalisation purpot*. , 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING FEDERAL FUNDS 
FOR EDUCATION 

No single method of distributing Federal funds appears to be 
preferred. The public laws have described many different ways 
of distributing or expending Federal funds for educational and 
misted activities. Methods have been adapted to the kinds of aids 


8 FEDERAL participation in hducation 

and to the purposes of the Congress in providing the funds. Some 
of the distribution enactments have provided for Federal funds 
to be: (1) alloted on the basis of land areas; (2) distributed in 
proportion to population figures; (8) awarded to the States as fiat 
grants; (4) given on condition that matching amounts are pro- 
vided from State and local source*; (5) provided as the cost of a 
special program or of operating a school; (5) apportioned to 
meet obligations such as payments in Hsu of taxes on federally 
owned property; (7) allocated as equalisation aid to provide 
greater assistance to the financially weaker areas; (8) granted to 
cover the cost of tuition and of other educational expenses of indi- 
viduals; and (9) granted on a contractual basis for research pro- 
grams in various colleges, universities, and Industrie. 

All of these nine methods of distributing Federal funds for 
education may be noted among the approximately 180 different 
Federal activities summarized in the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission and in the more recent report on about 276 activities in 
education presented by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. Some Federal programs employ a combina- 
tion of two or more methods. Instances of the use of these methods 
in the various Federal programs in education are noted in the 
following paragraphs. 

LAND AREA 1 

Federal assis tanc e for the early development of public education 
in the States was given in proportion to land arena. For example. 
Congress granted to several States the sixteenth section of each 
township from the public domain to help with the establishment 
and operation of a system of education. Under this plan of grant- 
ing aid, about three-fourths of the States received some- 

what proportioned to the areas. 

POPULATION BASS 

First Federal grants for the establishment of colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts were roughly proportioned to the 
population. A provision of the Morrill Act of 1862 authorised 
grants of 80,000 acres to the States for each Senator ami each 
Representative in Congress. Smee the numbers of Representatives 
were determined in proportion to the population, these Fed er al 
grants were larger for the more populous States. Population has 
also been used in determining- amounta of Federal saUtu use tor 
vocational education, agriculture experiment stations, and agri- 
cultural extension service*. , % ^ , (! y 

Numbers of children from 6 to 17 years of age, pupil emroitettt 
figures, ami average daily attendance are sometimes need aarafinad 
measures of population data. For example, number* of of 
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school age are used in the distribution of school lunch funds and 
they were employed in the allotment of funds for the school facili- 
ties survey. Similarly, average daily attendance data are used in 
determining allocations of Federal funds for assistance to the 
schools in federally affected areas. 

FLAT-GRANT FUNDS 

The allocation of equal amounts to the States annually is de- 
scribed as a flat-grant procedure. This method of distribution has 
been employed in allotting funds to land-grant colleges, to agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and to the agricultural extension 
service. Frequently, this kind of distribution i»used in conjunc- 
tion with some other base so that Stiftes receive Federal aid in 
proportion to the size of the educational project, but no State re- 
ceives leas than a certain minimum. In accomplishing thL purpose, 
a portion of the appropriated funds are allotted by the flat-grant 
procedure and additional grants are calculated in recognition of 
some other measures of obligation or need. 

MATCHING FUNDS 

Several of the enactments appropriating Federal funds for 
educational purposes have contained provisions requiring that 
State and local revenues be expended for the same purpose at. least 
to the extent that funds are supplied from Federal sources. This 
dollar for dollar matching is required as a minimum from non- 
federal sources. Many States and local school districts provide 
more than the minimum amounts. Typical of Federal aid pro- 
grams which employ matching at a dollar for dollar or some other 
rats' are those for vocational education, for agricultural experi- 
ment stations, and for school lunches. 

COST OF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

The Congress has often appropriated funds -to cover the full 
cost ef establishing and operating a service it regarded as essen- 
tial or as the exclusive responsibility of the Federal Government 
Thia is true for such educational projects as the Military Academy, 
the Naval Academy, the Federal Merchant Marine Schools, 
Howard University, and schools for Indians. The Federal Govern- 
ment has also paid the full costs of operating other programs such 
as those for veterans* education, school savings, surplus property 
utflJaatton, and certain parte of the program for vocational 
rehabilitation. 

PAYMENTS IN UKU OF TAXIS 

Aid to public education which is provided as an obligation of the 
Federal Government arising from the nontaxable status of feder- 
ally owned property, can be regarded as payment in lieu of 
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Such property was probably taxed prior to the Federal acquisi- 
tion. The consequent loss of normal taxes on the property under 
Federal ownership reduces the local government funds available 
for public education. The change is frequently accompanied by an 
increase in the educational load. 

Some 'Federal payments in lieu of taxes are not exclusively for 
schools, but are also for other services of local government Funds 
appropriated by Congress in recent years to help communities 
, affected by war activities have been distributed partially in recog- 
nition of the tax loss on federally purchased property. 

EQUALIZATION A© 

Funds which are allocated so that proportionately larger 
amounts are given to the financially less able States are classified 
as equalization aids. This plan is used to a certain extent in the 
distribution of Federal funds for school food services, The 
National School Lunch Act, described on page 59, provides for 
lower State and local matching rates in States having lower per 
capita income payments to individuals. This provision secures 
larger shares foythe less wealthy States and produces some 
equalization. w 

Bills considered by Congress over the past 10 years would in- 
dicate that there is a national interest in more equalization aids. 
According to the distribution formulas included in some of these 
bills, Federal funds allocated to the States for the program of 
elementary and secondary education, would be roughly inversely 
proportional to State financial ability. Equalization aid of this 
kind would help the States to establish more satisfactory founda- 
tion programs of education. 


COST OF TUITION 

’Hie Federal Government is operating a number of programs in 
which the cost of tuition and other expenses related to attending 
school are allowed from Federal funds. Probably the most note- 
worthy is the Urge program for veterans’ education described in 
chapter V. Here, the Federal Government pays tuition to the 
institution ; makes allowances for books, equipment, and supplies ; 
and provides a subsistence allowance to tee student. Similar allow- 
ances for tuition, subsistence, and travel expenses are paid to in- 
dividuals in the teacher and student exchange programs of the 
State Department. Individuals in many branches of tee Federal 
service also qualify for tuition, salary, and expense allowances 
while they are attending universities to prepare themselves for 
more important services to the Nation. 
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CONTRACTUAL BASIS 

The Department of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and other Federal Offices have contracted for important programs 
of research to be conducted by colleges, universities and industries. 
These programs seek new facts and new developments, and they 
are also interested in the selection and training of scientists. The 
procedure of contracting with an educational institution for 
research illustrates one other method that is used by the Federal 
Government in allocating funds for education. 

COMBINATIONS OF METHODS 

In citing examples of the various methods of distributing Fed- 
eral funds for education some programs are mentioned more than 
once. For instance, the funds allocated for school lunches use at 
least three methods. Amounts for the States are determined par- 
tial)} on the basis of numbers of children of school age; they can 
be approved only if they are matched by State and local funds; 
and they are proportionately larger for the States having low per 
capita income payments to individuals. In a similar way several 
of the Federal funds for education are allocated in accordance 
with more than one basis for distribution. Congress adopts the 
methods for each aid, which appear to be most effective in obtain- 
ing the maximum educational value from each appropriation. 


STATE-BY-STATE DISTRIBUTIONS 

Federal funds for educational programs may be separated into 
two groups. In one, would be grouped the funds expended on 
educational programs that are national in scope. They are not the 
obligation of any States or segment of the population and cannot 
be reported State by State. Examples of these are the appropria- 
tions for the operation of military schools and academies. Other 
funds, including allotments for veterans education, assistance to 
the federally affected school districts, and aid for vocational educa- 
tion can be separated into amounts which are allocated to the 
various States and Territories. 

t 

Both of these kinds of reports are included. Those in the first 
group indicate the level at which the Federal Government is sup- 
porting national programs, while thbee in the second group pro- 
vide answers to the question. “How much Federal meiMoce did 
our State receive”? «. 

Interest in the extent and adequacy of Federal assistance to the 
States for educational programs has increased in recent years. 
Evidence on this is c on ta i n e d in the many bilk proposing Federal 
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aids which have been considered by Congress. They imply fhat 
there is A prevailing' national sentiment favoring the use of Fed- 
eral resources, as well as State and local funds, to raise the level 
of education. This interest leads many to inquire about present 
Federal aids for education. . ( • 

In response to this interest, aids are reported in this bulletin, 
State by State, where the detailed figures are available. Amounts 
for the States and Territories and for various purposes may be 
obtained from individual tables and they have also been sum- 
marized and presented in table 3 for most of the funds adminis- 
tered by the Federal Security^^genCy, in table 4 for educational 
programs of the Department of Agriculture, and in table 5 for 
education and training funds available to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. All of these are further summarized in table 6. In columns 
3, 4, and 6 of table 6, figures are reported for the “national” item. 
These refer to Federal funds for the 1950-51 school year allotted 
to national programs which cannot be reported by State. They 
include: 




Column 3 of to bU 3 
Columbia Institution for th« 


D^f $ 868,200.00 

Howard University 2,600,000.00' 

Offlos of Education • 2^62^00.00 


Total >6,880,700.00 

Column 4 of tabU $ 

Agricultural Marketing 
Act >209,067.00 


a 


Column t of tablo 9 

Army Offloer training..! 2,948,991.00 

Atomic Raaaarch 17*800,000.00 

Children in National 

-Parka 16,601.68 

Coast Guard training.. 1,800,000.00 
Education of Indiana _ 24,690,061.00 
Merchant Marine 

training 6,292,414.00 

Military Academy 6.418,941.00 

Naval Academy 8,424,840.00 

Naval Officer training _ 8,776,600.00 


Total >67,666^88.68 


Duplication of reporting is avoided by including figures for the 
1950-61 school year in these summary tables, and reporting those 
for the 1951-62 school year in tables accompanying the discussions 
of the programs in the chapters that follow. In a few instances, 
figures for the 1949-50 school year are given if they were not 
available for thejpreceding issue of the bulletin. 

Hie total of all Federal funds for education summarized In 
tabtefifor the 1950-61 school year is $2,660,642,812.95. This is 
approximately one billion dollars less than the $3,686,294,000 
reported by the Hoover Commission for the 1948-49 school year 
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and the $3,618,900,000 reported by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for the 1949-60 school year, 
t hief factors in this reduction are the reductions in veterans' 
education and in the Surplus Property Utilization Program. Other 
programs of Federal aid for education appear to be continuing 
with little change or with'slight increases. 
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State or Territory 


To ^ l . 


Arisotuu/. 

CololMO .. 


Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia ..;.! 
Idaho 


Illinois 

Indlam 

Iowa..,. 

Kansas’... 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana . 

Main-. 

Maryland. _ ... 
Massachusetts . 


Minnesota. 
Mississippi _ 
Mimourt... 
Montana . _ 
Nebraika. 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jewy 

New Mexiso 

New York ..;::: 


North Carolina.. 
N^rtl Dakota 


Oklahoma^* 
Oretoo .. 


JVfiBsylvania.. 
Rho de Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota 
T 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 


M Vir gmia 
= • 


AAhinfton. 

Jfsrt Virginia... 
WheoMta . .HI 
Wyoming. 


Dfctriet of Columbia. 

Alaaka 

Hawaii 

Puerto Bioo 

Virgin IaUnda. 


Total 


8138^88,147.34 


7 . 904 . 800.19 
2 . 3 * 1 . 306.70 
2 . 311 . 03*. 89 
18 . * 32. 373 7 * 
1 . ** 1 . 94*. 66 

1 . 715 . 839.14 
609,482 67 
2 . 931 . 944.82 
6 . 872 . 844.07 
811 , 971.62 

7 . 4 * 6 , 103.72 
2 , 958,094 78 
2 . 373.763 64 
2 . 404,377 70 
3 . 916 . 029.73 

1 . 612 . 027.49 

606 , 602.19 

3 . 6 * 0 . 464.96 

2 . 637.42676 


Michigan 6 ]o 27 ,'tl 9 , 


1 . 494 . 783.69 
2 . 112.208 27 
6 . 362 . 232.26 
984 . 380.99 

1 . 336 . 573.68 

959 , 849 *84 
687.278 OS 

2 . 103 . 706.69 
1 . 887 . 442.24 
8 , 376 , 593.60 

8 . 780 , 241.98 
483 , 834.93 
6 . 776 . 871,93 

6 . 167 . 648.79 
2 . 740 . 763.18 

7 . 120 . 260.88 
967 . 849.13 
3 . 589,604 78 
863 , 408.68 

2 . 890 . 872.27 

9 , 666 . 246.82 

1 . 619 . 849.80 
408 , 972.18 

6 . 679 . 787.27 
8 . 868 . 808.60 

2 , 023 , 832.20 

2 , 102 . 666.90 

690 , 184.01 

836 , 634.41 

2 , 830 , 974.04 
1 . 004.860 67 
1 , 291 , 419.94 
621.00 


Support of 
land-grant 
college* 


102 , 832.47 

76 , 698.06 

92 , 248.29 

148 , 833.74 

82 , 820.14 

89 . 807.61 

73 . 041.61 
91 , 666.11 

106 , 660.94 

76 , 990.36 

160 , 130.90 

109 , 121.30 

98 , 969.16 

90 , 664.99 

102 , 477.04 

98 , 978.88 

79 , 669.38 

90 , 786.79 

119 , 288.67 

129 , 987.78 

101 , 868.41 

94 , 928.68 

118 , 194.22 

76 , 386.06 

86 , 017.87 


Vocational 
education 
below college 
grad* 


Vocational 

rehabilitation 


837,137 >833. 99 '831.991.3S3.e9 


71 , 268.26 

76 , 609.76 

117 . 479.80 
79 , 060.62 

228 , 838.92 

110 . 762.80 

77 . 826.39 

148 . 838.81 
96 , 886.84 
82 , 438.61 

182 . 990.88 

78 . 141.40 

91 . 882.40 
77 , 388.09 

103 , 378.40 

148 , 212.18 

76 . 280.88 

74 . 099.89 

100 . 681.82 
89 , 816.07 

91 , 707:18 

106 , 809.17 

73 , 881.73 


60 , 000.00 

74,831.48 

68,000.00 

0 


723 , 661.84 

172 , 046.66 

842 , 960.16 

1 , 077 , 489.76 

221 , 006.86 

281 , 132.88 
166 , 000.00 
346 , 039.77 
767 , 189.30 
174 , 066.98 

1 , 244 , 100.37 
664 , 484.29 
674 , 137.83 
400 , 661 . 60 
714 , 229.49 

686 . 849.40 
190 , 289.93 

316 . 144.44 
660 , 780.28 

908 . 472.40 

604 , 788.18 

687 , 670.01 

780 , 772.80 

173 , 233.08 

304 , 890.16 

166 , 000.00 

167 . 436.44 

674 . 672.41 
173 , 626.91 

1 , 861 , 988.28 

917 , 674.84 

214 , 684.82 

1 , 171 , 400.98 

661 , 806.21 

221 , 396.62 

1 , 681 , 608.76 

181 . 674.47 


630 . 811.00 
74 , 031.00 

298 . 847.00 

1 . 636 . 823.00 

168 . 011.00 

373 . 463.00 

162 . 884.00 

684 . 908.00 

I II 

67 , 061.00 

9 . 141 . 090.00 

364 . 462.00 

269 . 866.00 

234 . 329.00 

181 . 886.00 

626 , 188.00 

104 . 303.00 

287 . 101.00 

262 . 287.00 

1 . 182 . 686.00 


ipftol , 600.75 

181 , 674.47 

498 , 687.98 

308 , 881.40 

713 , 487.67 


1 , 409 , 887.96 
170 264.88 
167 , 887.38 
826 , 484.08 
338 , 998.22 

483 , 768.02 

884 , 126.90 

186 , 000.00 

186 , 000 ! 00 

183 . 000 . 00 

186 . 000 . 00 
607 , 808.83 

0 


290 . 006.00 

382 . 691.00 

442 . 881.00 

142 . 896.00 

187 . 826.00 

19 . 197.00 

66 . 138.00 
894 921.00 

88 . 866.00 

1 . 869 . 977.00 

777 . 179.00 

90 . 309.00 

468 . 647.00 

482 . 236.00 

264 . 648.00 

1 . 477 . 081.00 

99 . 460.00 

468 . 694.00 

69 . 138.00 

602 . 382.00 

904 . 628.00 

114 . 877.00 

94 . 478.00 

412 . 966.00 

434 . 886.00 

447 . 634.00 

480 . 721.00 

82 . 682.00 

179 . 262.00 
0 

132 . 962.00 

211 . 040.00 
0 


American 
Printing 
Houee for 
tha Blind 


4 , 681.87 

781.66 

2 . 388.89 
6 , 817.78 

1 . 867.90 

1 . 237.62 
0 

1 . 828.46 

3 , 639.10 

808.96 

6 , 927.68 
2 , 410 . II 
2 , 463.64 

l , 603.31 
2 , 640.39 

3 . 005.62 
0 

2 , 344.97 

6 , 211.06 

6 , 493.33 

3 , 120.08 

2 , 062.71 

2 . 931.22 
499.39 

1,012.21 

0 

0 

2 , 962.94 

1 . 496.18 

8 . 760. 22 

7 , 296.47 

607,96 

6 , 844.06 

2 , 082.71 

1 . 802.18 

9 , 010.77 

0 

1 , 860.17 

769.94 

2 . 892.87 

3 , 682.80 

m . 23 
0 

8 , 462.32 

1 . 610.88 

1 , 887.29 

8 , 213.48 

0 


196.41 

0 

382,37 

1 , 668.31 

0 
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..vn *n W)UUAI1UN 

PROGRAMS OF FEDERAL 

agriculture, 1 fc^%e "• *»^mSSPft 


8 tet« or Territory 


T*%M 

AUbttsui 

Aii*oea 

AHcyiai 

CWorodo 


Total 


*S~S I %£> 

8*rvio» 


n«4«,i7fc># 


8.881.687.47 

1.074.060.47 

4,473,535.94 

I:lS;lg:g 

,d ^-— 

f’£?'££- M 

Iow*T^ '/»■ 8,386,710.63 

K “ to ** :: *:8$;S8;g 

Mr 0 *- *.a,m.i7 

M«rrW«d_ , Sg'fli -ig 

Mtairtnmiito I 2 , ?5 r fjK*!^ 

MKM 

>.3M, 7*1.88 

i, ««»:»: *7 


N*bca«kal! 



. StSUI 
f< ^> I HUH 

T0C V J 7, 678,’ 880.11 

M 


i Dakota.. 


D ^*rt»to4 0ohrt a bta.! 




•ssa -2 

,878,715.93 

*188 


* 87 , 684.00 

•FfsSti 


71,1 


^ [»«M* 1 . 399 J« 69 M 7 M* 


804 , 400.87 

iS'2?- 40 

8®J, 007.48 
876 , 060.09 
1 * 7 , 7 S 8 . 6 S 

183 . 849.83 
180 , 888.40 
161,880.48 
813 , 483.08 
143 , 194.77 

396 . 819.88 
* 60 , 490.80 
* 64 . 689.87 

314 . 803.84 

300 , 537.21 

* 41 , 098.40 
183 , 108.06 

171 . 888.88 

IK'S 8 - 4 * 

* 70 , 940 . 8 * 

* 44 , 891.18 
260 , 864.98 
* 86 , 433.87 
143 , 894.81 
191 , 978.78 j 

114 . 998.88 

iftgj , 

smu 


878,840.88 

*98,810.61 
448,748.! 

if 


1,^,817.10 
186,080.07 
1,011,438.48 
710,839.93 
-361,874.96 

780,315.03 
1M, 807.50 
363,068.73 

*'22'SZ n 

*76,662. 10 

663,477.00 
798,823.02 
904 , 866.18 
. *4*>37l-40 
1,184,998.79 

*06,088.77 

*38,180.81 

317,0*1.13 

*07,961.83 

670,603.23 

*54,641 . 30 
1, *61,419.96 

‘'SSf'S 0 - 8 * 

*•7,904.11 

683,004.81 

}17,807.« 

J»,«*.78 

g7.444.48 

«K& 

if ajM 

626,' 05^60 

&;»:S 

1,159,198.81 


0 

814 , 088.19 1 

0 


®okool luaoh program 


distribution 


Commodity 

distribution 


*, 619,816 
430,699 
1 , 701,068 
8 , 197,870 
814,800 

807,019 
. 84,818 
>,*80 781 

*, 294,937 

1 , 834,767 
428277 
. 706,191 
1 , 880, 131 
*, 834,144 


fc«# 

473,377 

M3, ill 
62,307. 
?W,!64 
li 483, 377 
299, 183 

1,613,634 

«BS,® 
636,376 
643 338 
1, 277, 2|Q 

3,911,327 

pi 

m - 

>A& 

056,703 
106,894 
• 881*80 

8,387 

gf.'oft 

3,g? ; as 

48?; «2> 

a.osoleeo 



194’p^ 

: | 


71,849.38 


o 

ERIC 



. .. j 


Ph 
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I,bU WmUCAflON Of 


Btat* or Territory 


Total 


Veeatkmsl rHiafcilitatfcm. 
Pobtte Uw 16 


Amount for 
tuition, equip- 

“•issffl: 


Amount fee 
subsistence 
allowance# 


Education end training. 
Public Uw $46 


Amount for 
ted lion, equip- 
m*mt t eupplies, 
mad nuterbli 


Amount for 
subsistence 

allowances 


MU.. 


IMIMU.m 


uvmam 


9®M?M?4 


8M<M7M77 


Arijo*ia_ 
Arkansas. 
California 
Coin— do. 


Me ware. 
Florida-. 
Georgia. 
Idaho... 


S; 

{own.... 

Kin—.. 


MuyU^; 


M inn eso t a.. 

sra?:: 

Nebraska... 


Nevada. 

g«w Hsatp^Om.. 

SS &£::::: 

n*w y«k. 


(forth Cwoiia*_.. 
(MkDibk.... 


yMnak 



78,809,879 
9,499,090 
47,90 319 
114,739 »M 
99, 794)910 

14,497,994 

2 f W,2m 

60.197.167 

njm r~ 

10, 164,1 

m, 776, 660 
98,004; 7^ 
97,861,774 

16. 167. 168 
88,786,901 

64, 165,478 
5,097,984 
86, 990,060 
47,809 7® 
47, 470 

88, 7®, 184 

64.079.017 

18.778.017 
070,440 

44, W, 960 

U 

166,874;086 

ro.aaMii 

$38 

16,803,667 

166,677,600 

8,114,746 

03,683,960 

146,660,107 
19, 6®, 406 
$, 006 , 1 ® 
87 066 616 
28,365,857 

16,616^446 

66,662,048 

86,040,741 

16,767,810 


1,181,680 
643 893 
961,868 
2,877,870 
760, 750 

866,413 
86,908 
1,086,641 
1, 251,656 
860,074 

g 

5g;ig 

84?; 436 

668,663 

71,166 

169,864 

1,464,660 

1,466,677 

769,789 
1,016,489 
1,478,060 
266, §60 
876,788 

16, 

186 84 
610, — 


1,841 

8 


M 

688,681 
384 046 
1,686M4 
1,184,601 
k 897,648 

3,954,941 
186,866 
669,816 

78,676 

1,8®, 706 

1,886,748 

%» 

868 808 

678,664 

326,408 


614,101 

106,469 

18,064 


4,073,188 

780,916 

4,044,397 

7,683,669 

1,990,®1 

1,296,164 
110,009 
2,008,3® 
6,683 846 
1,015,816 

8,808, 031 
3,249,066 
1,8®, 0® 
•94,643 
4,BS7 886 



2,966,5® 

4,564,2® 


1 


51,4® 
668,968 
2,m~ 

a, 7 u,m 

~*s« 

•,496,079 
•10,379 
3, 639,040 

.,8;3? 

11,1®, 166 
efl®, 187 
284 901 

1,664 843 
1,666,716 

1,7®, 449 

386,984 

1,061,961 

U 978 




14,666,818 
3,645 824 
9,1®, 577 
65,968,415 
7,676,666 

4,6®, 718 
561443 
18,601,462 
12,208,009 
3,609,493 

^,495, 231 
11, 6®, 666 
7,761 668 
6,882 668 
7,512,991 



8, 9®, 846 
11,754,063 
18,884,877 
3,817;461 
4, 290, Ml 

8®, 466 

1,812,129 
16,072,571 
8 067,464 
64,600,568 

13,176,946 
2, ltt,685 
31,169,502 
0, 2® 947 
5,6®, 874 

60,110,743 
2,®b,36l 
8 777^7® 
1,811,797 
lt,l®,l«6 

86,541,801 

NftS? 

6,456 112 
7,178,699 

8 , 4 ®, 2 ® 
8, 220,296 
1,049,3® 

9,435,6 76 

6,976,441 

2,692,8® 


51, 2®, 401 
5,648,9® 
86 146 888 
66,502,505 
16, 187; 666 

8,466,660 
1,3®, 966 
32,626,711 
62,347,570 
6,1®, 476 

•61,394,464 
28,782,836 
17 863 5® 
10, 2®, 761 
26,445;®! 

59, 4®, 044 
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26^, ®6 
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1®, 816, 644 
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6,0® ,064 
66,787,674 

94,880,079 

8,649,676 

,J:S;g 

14,036,1® 

11,061,8® 
17, 7®, 613 
* 9 i ij i 

16,540,424 

18,656,455 

19,076,831 
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T, M. STATES EOS 


Btata or Territory 


THaL. 


Alabama. _ 
Ariaoaa-., 
Arkmsmm.. 
Calif orak. 
Colorado... 


Conaaetkmt- 

Oknn 

Fbrida. 

Ororgk 

Itkbp 


Iowa.. 


ntnaky. 


M*b* 


Grand total 




Fund* 

admla i»4*f» d 
by the F8A 

(labia 9) 


Fonda 

adxainktosd 
by tba USD A 
(tabla 4) 


Fonda for tha 
odoaatka oi 
nhwi 
(tabla 9) 


03JW,»15.7Il[|67,»U.60i.n 


33:; 
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HafaMk*.. 


Newffampah i ra. a 
N*w York. 
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South C*relin»_. 
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DhMttafCbiuttfa 
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MU ,«!. 
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7,458.108. 
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2.404,877 “ 
8. 918,099.73 
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006,602.10 

8.650.484.90 

2,587,498.78 

6,027,419.89 

1.494,799.99 

2.112,909,27 
5,852,232 
994.390 „ 
1.835,573.68 


mr.fn. 

1 ,887,443.24 
6,378,889.891 

6,778,81 
6. 197.84 
2.740.799.18) 

••SAB 

HJ 

8.6*6,346 
1,619,848 

6,688.866. 80 
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5.390.700.1 
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4,473,625*04 
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GENERAL AND SPECIAL AIDS FOR EDUCATION 

Federal grants for education made to the States beginning in 
1802 were for the express purpose of establishing and supporting 
common schools. This kind of aid is usually regarded as general 
aid since it is to be used for the general program of public educa- 
tion and does not specify a particular service or some limited part 
of the educational program for which it must be used. Other 
types of Federal ^id, including early grants to universities, to 
seminaries of learning, and to normal schools are considered to be 
special aids because of the special purposes described in the con- 
gressional enactments. 1 

Both classes of Federal aid were approved in early legislation, 
but in the years following those first grants, Congress has given 
much mors attention to special aids than to assistance for the 
general program of education. Now, in the middle of the twentieth ’ 
century, after years of experience with special aids, it appears 
that national attention is turning to general aids again. Evidence 
of this is to be found in the many bills which have been introduced 
in recent years, proposing Federal aid for thp total program of 
education, to be used as directed by State and local boards of 
education. < 

This Federal trend in authorising general and special aids for 
education is similar to the development in many State aid pro- 
grams. Early Slate aids were general and were allocated to all 
school districts in proportion to census figures. They were in- 
tended to help with the establishment mid operation of a total 
program of education without specifying certain preferred sub- 
jects or particular elements of the educational services. Later, 
special aids for well-defined and limited purposes were approved, 
and they increased in number. SomaJStatee had as many as 30 or 
40 of these special aids to promote specific purposes or to support 
school functions which might otherwise be neglected. State legis- 
latures designated certain items of the local school budgets to be 
assisted by the State money. Some of these special purposes are 
listed here to indicate the extent that State appropriations for 
education hate offered assistance to local boards of education in 
planning school budgets. 
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f t^I p, ^ r . , A nr . a fa* 3 f I - 


• SptcUl MM* Of 
lUm c U o a 
Adult education 
Agricultural couraea 
Audio-visual aids 
Commercial subjects 
Correspondence courses 
Extension education 
Home economics 
Industrial education 
Normal training in 
high schools 
Physical education 
Pupil testing 
School libraries 
Sight-saving oUssee 
Tuition to agricultural 
schoola 

Visual education 
Vocational education 


Special taaedaf 
. Abandoned building aid 
Additional aid 
Board and lodging for 
pupils 

Consolidation of schools 
Defied andae in budgets 
Discretionary aid 
Emergency add 
Equalising aid 
Free textbooks 
Indebtedness 
Military camp grant* 
Miscellaneous subsidies 
School health 
Sehool lunches 
School surveys 
Special projects 
Supplemental aid 
Term extension 
Transportation of pupils 


Am vocational schools 
Elementary schools 
Evening schools 
High schools 
Junior high schools 
New school districts 
One- teacher schools 
Orphans' home schools 
Special district aid 
Summer 

Standard rural schools 
Two-teacher schools 
Unorganised districts 


Adequate salary aid 
Attendance ogeera 


vision 


Normal institutes 
Salaries of principals 
Supervisory principals 


Supervisors of Ne^ro 

schools 


Teacher salarie 


feeds to lecaf tetmol Dkkkh 

Teacher sick leave 
Teacher training 

C a pital oetiay cldt 
Building repain 
Capital outlay * 
Lunchroom equipment 
Plant rehabilitation 
Projection equipment 
School busses 
Sehooli 


Army camp children 
daeeee for the blind 
C laws for the deaf 
Crippled children 
Dependent children 
Federal wards 
Foster home children 
! tuition 


Isolated pupils 
Kindergartens 
Mentally handicapped 
Nurseries 


Physically handicapped 
op 

State wards 
Subnormal pupil* 

ef baudi- 


Tuition for orphans 
Vocational rehabilitation 


A reversal of this trend on Appropriating special amounts for 
particular purposes has now been noted. Recently, State legisla- 
tures have been enacting foundation program laws which provide 
State funds for comprehensive programs of education without 
specifying amounts for certain items of the budgets. More md 
more, legislatures are depending upon the local board! of etiuca- 
tion to approve reasoimbly proportioned budgets. Under this trend 
toward a preference for general aids, the special aids In many 
States are declining in number mid amnrmt 

Federal funds for education allotted in the years folkqdmr 
early granting of lands were limited chiefly to those foa^qduSl. 
of college grade. Since 1917, however, funds have bean provided 
regularly for vocational education at the secondary school level 
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and, after 1983, emergency- funds were provided for various levels, 
including nursery, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, higher, 
and adult education. These Federal aids have been for special 
purposes which were well-defined In the congressional acts. The 
remainder of this balletin is devoted to a presentation of the 
various aids for education allocated by the Federal Government 
during the 1960-61 and 1961-62 school years. 
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Chapter II 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


R eorganization plan no. i of 1939 provided for the 

establishment of the Federal Security Agency. The objective of 
the plan, the President said, was to group un^er one adminis- 
tration those agencies of the Government whose major purpose was 
to promote social and economic security, educational opportunity, 
and the health of the citizens of the Nation. Among the agencies 
so grouped by that Plan and by Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1989 
were the Social Security Board, the U. S. Employment Service, the 
Office of Education, the Public Health Service, and the Federal 
functions of the American Printing House for the Blind. 

Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1940, effective June 80, trans- 
ferred to the Agency the Food and Drug Administration, St 
Elizabeths Hospital, Freedmen’s Hospital, and tin Federal func- 
tions relating to Howard University and the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf. Other transfers, none of which directly affected the 
educational functions of the Agency, were made during the period 
from 1940 to 1948. The Federal Security Agency is a part of the 
Executive Branch of the Government and is classified as an inde- 
pendent agency. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

The Office of Education was established in 1867. Advancement 
of the cause of education was the purpose expressed by Congress 
in providing for its establishment and operation. Traditional 
methods employed by the Office in advancing education consist of: 

(1) publishing educational information and discussion; (2) estab- 
lishing cooperative relationships with State, county, ^ 

private educational systems and agencies; (8) engaging in edu- 
cational research; and (4) providing leadership, consultative, and 
clearinghouse services related to education in general, performed^ 
through national and State conferences, educational planning, 
publications, and public addresses. 

Through the years, various acts of Congress and executive or- 
ders have extended the functions of the Office. Some operating 
programs have been added to the earlier functions which ware 
chiefly informative fund consultative. About three-fourths of the 
present personnel are employed on these operating programs. 
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OPERATING PROGRAMS 

Federal granta-in-aid for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts extended the activities of the Office at the higher education 
level. Functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
created in 1917 by congressional enactment, were assigned to the 
Commissioner of Education in 1988. These, together with sub- 
sequent acts of Congress authorising the Office of Education to 
allocate Federal funds to the States for vocational education, have 
widened the performance area of the Office through its relation- 
ships with colleges and trade and other vocational schools. These 
act s ar& discussed in detail later in this chapter. 

During the economic depression period of the 1930'a a consider- 
able amount of social legislation was enacted. A part of this in- 
troduced other functions into the Office of Education. A further 
expansion of duties developed in the 1940’s from the emergency 
wartime educational programs. On occasion, the Office was also 
asked to participate in wartime programs of other Federal agen- 
cies in a consultative capacity. Following World War II, the 
Surplus Property Utilisation Program was initiated. It is another 
example of broadened Office of Education functions. As back- 
ground for understanding the present status of the Office of Edu- 
cation, it can be said that the Act of 1867 established the Office 
and designated its primary functions. Subsequent congressional 
acts and executive orders have created service functions and 
strengthened the primary purposes formulated in the original ' 
legislation. 

FUNDS FOR OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 

Federal appropriations to the Office of Education are used for a 
wide variety of purposes all of which help to promote the general 
cause of education. Funds are. expended for administration, 
gathering statistics, conducting research, printing reports, con- 
sultation, distributing educational funds, and numerous other 
activities which bear directly upon the Improvement of education. 

In the war period, a significant part of the time and effort of the 
Office of Education staff was devoted to urgent problems asso- 
ciated with the W*r effort Such wartime activities as the educa- 
tion of Food Production Workers, Student War Loans Program, 
School Transportation, and others were conducted as a means of 
establishing a proper relationship between the Nation’s school 
systems and the war effort 

Funds appropriated to the Office of Education for administering 
ita various programs from the 1942-48 school year through 
1961-82 appear in table 7. 

Appropriations were at a peak during the 1942-48 school year 
after the war training programs had been established and were 
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well underway. There was a slight. decline and leveling off during 
the remaining years of the war. Thereafter, appropriations to 
the Office of Education for administration dropped considerably 
following the liquidation of wartime programs. In 1945-46 the 
appropriation amounted to only 63.2 percent of that'-for the peak 
year and in 1946-47, it was only 62.7 percent of the 1942-43 
appropriation. 

Not until the 1956-61 school year did the appropriation to the 
Office of Education equal the 1942-43 amount. This significant rise 
for the last 2 years shown in table 7 has been largely due to 
transfers to the Office of various programs of assistance to educa- 
tion in federally affected areas. A portion of the increase has been 
caused by the establishment of the school facilities survey 
approved by the Eighty-first Congress and described in detail in a 
subsequent section. Funds reported in table 7 do not include 
amounts for administration transferred from other departments 
of the Government for special programs and they do not include 
amounts allocated as aid to education. 
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1946-47 
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ltfiO-41 

1961-41 
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2,010,000 
2 , cm, 

3,882,800 
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S3. 7 

77.1 
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17.1 
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117.9 

J,W,4# 

2,810,7S0 

8,011,100 

»,**•,*» 

100.0 
99 I 
87.1 
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LAND Ah® MONEY GRANTS TO COLLEGES 

President Lincoln signed the Morrill Act in 1862. This legisla- 
tion encouraged the development, of at least one college in each 
State that would be adapted to the educational needs of students 
desiring to engage in agriculture and in industry. The Act author- 
ised grants to the States of 80,000 acres of lahd or tha equivalent 
in scrip for each Representative and each Senator. The State was 
expected to contribute to the support of the college and to supply 
the campus and buildings. A provision of the law requires that 
the moneys derived from the sale of the land In each State 
constitute a perpetual and irreducible fund, and the income there- 
from to be used for the support of its colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 

Additional appropriation*.— After the land-grant colleges had 
become established, with encouragement and financia l 
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from the Federal Government, the States foimd it difficult to sup- 
port them adequately. Consequently, in 1890 a new law was en- 
acted which provided for annual grants of fundi from the Federal 
Government for the land-grant colleges then operating. Annual 
grants could also be made to any colleges that might thereafter be 
established in accordanfee with the law of 1862. The 1890 law 
provided for an appropriation of $16,000 for the current year for 
each State or Territory, with an increase of $r.000 each year over 
the preceding year for 10 years, after which the annual appro- 
priation was to be $25,000. , 

In 1907, the Federal Government again came to the assistance 
of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts through the Nelson 
Amendment to the Second Morrill Act This amendment authorized 
an appropriation of $5,000 in addition to the $26,000 for each 
State apd Territory, with an increase of $6,000 each year over the 
preceding year for a period of 4 years, after which the annual 
amount under the amendment would continue to be $26,000. Thus 
the total amount under both acts for each State was $60,000. 
Special acta have been passed extending the benefits of the amend- 
ment to the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Further annual increases of Federal assistance for colleges and 
universities of agriculture and mechanic arts have been provided 
by the Bankhead-Jonea Act of 1935. It did not authorize con- 
tinuing annual appropriations as the two preceding laws did, but 
it makes the appropriation contingent upon annual action by the 
Congress. This Act provides that $980,000 may be appropriated 
annually for the Stftes and Territories to' be distributed as flat 
grants of $20,000 each. In addition, the law provided for the 
appropriation of $600,000 for the second year, $1,000,000 for the 
third year, and $1,600,000 for the fourth year. It also provided 
that the last of these amount* might be authorized by Congress for 
each succeeding year. The $1,600,000 appropriation is allocated 
to these several States and Hawaii in the proportion which the 
total population of each is to the total population of the States 
and Hawaii for the preceding decennial census. 

Amounts granted under all acts are presented in column 8 of 
table 3 for the 1960-61 school year. They include the Second 
Morrill Act (1890), $26,000; Nelson Amendment (1907), $26,000; 
urfform State grant from the Bankhead clones Act (1936), 
$29,000, for each State but not for Alaska and Puerto Rico- 
making a total of $70,000 for each State and Hawaii; and, in’ 
addition, the variable grants from the Bankbead^Jones Act 
(1986), which total $1,500,000, apportioned to all States and 
Hawaii on the basis of population. AiaakjFhnd Puerto Rico do not 
part icip at e in the variable grants. 
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Allocations by States for the 1960-61 school year are based upon 
the 1940 census and those for 1961-62, listed in table 8, are dis- 
tributed on the basis of the 1960 census figures. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE FOR FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

Varied activities of the United States Government, including 
efforts to provide armaments for defense, have affected millions 
of Americans during the past 16 years. Many have moved to new 
locations and have established homes nearer to these centers of 
Federal activity and employment As they moved into new locali- 
ties new demands were made for community facilities and services 
The public-school systems in such localities were burdened by large 
numbers of additional children. Frequently, the local school dis- 
tricts did not have the financial resources to provide educational 
facilities and services for the increased school attendance. 

Effects of Federal activities on cbmjhunities and their schools 
had been recognised by the Congress for some time and resulted 
m the enactment in 1940 of Public Uw 849, known as the Lanham 
' an<J k 1 subsequent extensions of this law to assist federally 
affected school districts. This law and its amendments and extern* 
sions were in effect until 1950. 

The enactment of Public Laws 874 and 816 by the Eighty-first 
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Congress marks the beginning of a new period in which the 
Federal Government has adopted a unified policy of financial as- 
sistance to local educational agencies overburdened by activities 
of the Federal Government. These laws provide Federal assistance 
for the maintenance and operation of schools, and for the con- 
struction of necessary school housing in federally affected areas. 
An inventory of existing school facilities and a survey of need 
for additional school facilities are also provided. 

Maintenance and operation^— Public Law 874, approved Sep- 
tember SO, 1960, authorised the Commissioner of Education to 
make contributions toward operating costs of schools over- 
burdened with increased attendance as the result of Federal activi- 
ties and deprived of local revenue because of the tax-exempt status 
of Federal properties. In order to qualify for financial assistance 
under this law the school districts must apply to the Commissioner 
of Education. Applications are submitted through the respective 
State departments of education where the advice and comment of 
State education officials may be obtained and, where the adminis- 
tratiorr of the Federal program of assistance can be coordinated 
insofar as possible with State school programs. 

The Act requires that a financial burden -shall have been imposed 
by L f ©deral activities, sets forth eligibility requirements for assist- 
ance, and defines the categories in which children residing in or 
attending schools in federally affected districts shall be grouped. 
It also stipulates the minimum number and the percent of children 
in each of the categories that constitute eligibility for entitlement 

A local contribution rate is determined for each applicant dis- 
trict This rate is important in the allocation procedure since the 
Federal grants are associated with the local contribution toward 
current operating expenditures. In determining the rates, both 
the State and local educational agencies are consulted. A choice 
is given to the applicants to follow one of two procedures : If the 
applicant and the State educational agency agree that the average 
of all school districts in the State in the same legal classification as 
the applicant is sufficiently comparable to the applicant in legal 
authority, grade levels served, attendance, taxing authority, and 
fiscal resources, to serve as a basis for determining the fiscal re- 
quirements of the applicant, it is not necessary to submit data 
concerning individual comparable districts. Where the average 
of all school districts of the same legal classification is not suffi- 
ciently similar, the applicant and the State department of educa- 
tion are required to select five comparable districts and to submit 
fiscal and other data concerning such districts. Average local con- 
tribution rates for the 1950-51 school year were less than $100 in 
15 states, and above $200 per pupil in 2 States. 
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For the school year ended June 80, 1961, the sum of S2Q nan 7«a 
was made available for the purpose if this’ Z b7diit aCop r i 

a meant* . y I'Hnsfers from other departments and agencies. This 
amount included a supplemental appropriation of *5 700 <SS 
approved by Congress in November 1961. The transfer fimd^ere 

thM Th* r aCCOrdance with the terms of the Act which provided 
that the Commissioner of Education was given the respomribilitv 

z pngr T and **“* ** Act 

legislation that had previously authorized other Federal affencios 
to expend funds for similar services. 

Under the terms of the Act, actual entitlements for the 1960-51 
sohoo! yea r totaled *30.181,666.23 and exceeded tte fundi a“^ 
able for the program by *1.100,878.23. However, the Act stipulate 
f.in3. Payn>e 7 “« 1,8 prorated sm °ng all eligible districts when 

r7 lent 10 pay the toU1 ot **• entitlements. For 
the 1950-61 school year, only 96 percent of entitlements was naid 
to the school districts. Entitlements for the 1 183 ^ 

affected school districts are listed ta elm YXTZ 

SiT '£ IZZZnZZt 61 — 

throughout the Nation, Congress enacted Public Law 816 (Slat 
,?;L ° n t Sep , te,nber 2 s - and appropriate fTds to 

With the school housing; problems. 1 

C 0f ^ Act waB designated, Surveys and State Plans for 

to assist thfstot^in ** auth ? riz ®? the appropriation of $3,000,000 
to assist the States in surveying the need for construction of addi 

tional facilities, to develop State plans for 

programs, and to study the State and local financial rZZZlhZ 

ight be available to meet school facilities requirements Further 

details concerning the operations under Title I are presented on 
pages 82 and 83. presented on 

Titie II of Public Law 816, authorized the Commissioner of 
Education to provide financial assistance for the eonotiiM^i#™ * 
-chool buildings in federally affcctedTZ pa^^ eutEor 
ized to be made to local educational agencies as «. 

J*» - ^.r.1 prTp^ whT^LS « 

employed on Federal property, or where increased school attend 
ance results from activities of the UAted StawSJn^lJ 
directly or through a contractor. >^he provisions o # th» Act Irn 
"S* ^ *• the minlm^pS Cd 

“ 8cl J 0 ? 1 in ***** to establWi eligibility and thewmount 
of Federal assistance to which $her local school district is entitled. 
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Tabl« 9.— NUMBER Of ELIGIBLE DISTRICTS AND ENTITLEMENTS ALLOTTED 
FOR ASSISTANCE IN THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS, FOR THE 19SO-51 SCHOOL YEAR 


But© or Territory 


Number 
of elifibl* 
districts 


Entitlements 1 


State or Territory 


Number 
of eligible 
districts 


Entitlement* > 


Total 


Arison* 

A t 4ra — n 

California,! _ 

Colorado 

Connecticut _ 
Delaware 


Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho... 

Illinois.. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 


Maryland 

Mawehusetto. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

MisWppi 


Mheouri. 

Montana. 


1»1SS 




10 

0 

32 

174 

20 

12 

1 

A 

’ 31 

11 
43 

ru 

A 

2d 

30 

0 

16 

0 

15 
28 

A 

16 

20 

7 


413.107.61 
327,070.00 

328.062.26 
6,772,507.16 

646,641.10 
441,361. 18 
166.17 

407,001. 14 
2,341,628.82 
100 0O8. 17 
913,204.47 
343,233.38 

82,013.98 

067.064.27 
386,610.32 

0 

131,666.66 

668,378.09 
317,664.46 
1,226 110.14 

23.453.61 
371,260.86 

205, 100.08 

163.746.28 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota. . 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

OnfOD 

Pennsylvania. _ 
Rhode Island. _ 
South Carolina. 



Virginia 

Was hing ton 

West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Alaska. 

Hawaii. 


27 

8 

10 

17 

10 

13 

8 

2 

40 

57 

22 

80 

0 

11 

18 
10 

120 

7 
2 

06 

1 

4 

8 

6 

1 


V $263,632.23 

8 172,262.70 

171.610.68 

182.063.70 

260,482.01 
210,415.81 
116,670.40 
1,707.16 
1,017,631.06 

1,216,317.70 
252,898.74 

303.976. 71 

267.106.88 

240.100.88 

104*007.87 
216,810.14 
2,111 960.47 

464.208.68 
16,442*66 

1,006,430.00 
1,677,632.84 
18 627.84 
70,934.74 
112,806.86 

•165,620.88 
428,129.00 


1 Only 06 percent was paid because funds available were insufficient to pay in full. 
• Includes one section 6 allotment for which the full 875.000 was paid. 


The amount of construction assistance to which a school district 
is entitled is determined by the number of eligible children in aver- 
age daily attendance multiplied by a percent of the average cost 
per. pupil of constructing complete school facilities .'within the 
State. For example, 95 percent of the average cost per pupil of 
constructing complete school facilities is allotted if the children 
Ihte on Federal property and their parents are employed on Fed- 
eral property, 70 percent if the children live on Federal property 
or if the parents are employed on Federal property, and 45 percent 
if the children are in the area because of Federal activity. 

When the attendance increase is sufficient to entitle a local edu- 
cational agency to receive payment under the Act, but is de- 
termined to be of temporary duration only, the Commissioner is 
required to provide such temporary facilities as are necessary to 
take care of the attendance or provide funds to make temporary 
facilities available. 

Where State laws preclude the extension Hxf the State's educa- 
tional system to children living on Federal pr o p e r ty or where it 
has been determined that no local district is able to provide free 
public education for such children, the Commissioner of Education 
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; 0r oUl «™i» providing 

the Offl« of *" S' “ proved by 

the State and local educations recomme,,d< ‘ tlon « fr °"> 

Congress appropriated the sum of 174 BOO OOO . „ 

“ 6 f ° r PU f 

*71,600,000 was for TOe^Ad^i^ff 011 / 0,6 ap P ro P rUtion - 

*160,000 eitfier have been , d * « mo ““tlng to about 

ferred to the oC ofldn^^ "i” “■**« *» be trana- 
dep.rtn.ents, whlh »r 

approved projects „ ™u “ ‘ sh ° w ’ the “>»<»“« reserved for 

the 1960-61 * State for 

«ed b^hrCoTmtoowr^EduLotn^ f!?' 

"“** “»»» approval of a* 

Actions, paymenfcof ^ ^,3^. pSl^" “f 8P “‘- 
in installments as follow, 2* 

and 20 percent, or tiw balance *“ tt “““Plsted; 
after compTuon of ft, ^ I*"* 1 * hare - 

completion of various ^S wo^ ^ ^nlng to the 
missioner of Ck,mrnuni^mC^X theCom ’ 

The Act requires that, when the funds available for a i 
year are. not sufficient to pay in full th* “I^ T . a ” y 08041 
local educational agencies ^ould Whlch 1111 

shall be issued to prescribe the orderin which 
ments will be made. The ordw^Sl^l^^^ boa of 
baaed upon relative urgency ThTSi! "Ti"*! *° U 
ble school districts ag^tS 22* J*^*^®”** ° f *“ «“*<- 
the available f..ng. ™ evident that 

^ all the eligible disWct,^^ ^ 

Regulations therefor* waw, . , 011 3,2 °» the Act. 

which required the application of a nr’tv^v ^ 

for allotments to school districU 

urgency of need. The district which te^f hi3w^*!^ ” latn ™ 
list received funds flrst hi * h “ t <® Priority 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOt fACTUTCSIN F^^yA^CTm J^Ea! 


State of Territory 


Numb^ of 
proieoti 


Total. 


Arieoaa. 

Arkaaeaa. 


L'aiu^pa, 

Colorado 

Coaoeottfat. 

Delaware 

Florida. 


Geor^a.. 

Idaho.... 

Iorvtna.. 
Iowa. 



Kentucky.. 

i£S»“ : 

Maryland.. 


ligriim 

Minnesota. . 

sasa^.- 


MoaUaa 

Nd»«da. 

N«nde. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 


New Mexico . _ 

New York. 

North Carolina. . 

North Dakota 

Ohio.. 


Oklahoma 

OetlMi .... 

Rhode Uaad.. 

fecmlh Carolina . 

Scmth Dakota.. 



Puerto Rico . 


m 


1 a 


20 

o 

5 

0 

0 

3 

a 

o 


7 
2 

3 

1 

8 

11 

2 

4 
1 

18 

2 

4 

28 

4 

0 

10 

f 

0 

0 

7 

1 


Fund* 




510. 505. 00 

4.137.307.00 

1.857.803.00 

9,830.00 

910.353.00 
0 
0 

/ 1, 070, 050. 00 

4.000. 787.00 

480.270.00 

8.000. 300.00 

1.134.111.00 

550.387.00 

1.108.850.00 

3.621.811.00 

700.404.00 

3.008.185.00 

644,000.00 

6,858,204.60 

714.606.00 

2.060.865.00 


721.017.00 

1.444.600.00 

506,470:00 

3.418.305.00 

802.880.00 

1.700.612.00 

103.555.00 

4.011.068.00 

3.833.133.00 

147.044.00 

1.113.508.00 

333. 107 . 00 

6.328.638.00 

641.754.00 
068 803.00 

7,430,674.50 

074.636.00 
0 

11.371.370.00 
0 

0 

0 

4.633.800.00 
600,000.00 


Amount 

ptid 


881,718^88 


103 , 686.80 

1,181,337.80 

845 . 000 . 00 

8 . 412 . 874.60 
166 , 626.30 

0 

0 

638.835.00 

004 . 618.00 
278 , 107.90 

1 . 163 . 088.60 
M0 , 282. 20 

300 . 616.70 

633 . 484.70 
1 , 280 , 610.00 

141 . 204.60 
0 

707 . 104.00 

833 . 000 . 00 
1 , MS , 068. 70 

162 . 002.00 

605 . 864.60 

0 

307 . 071.70 
828 , 360.00 

60 , 547.00 

‘•’ftlftS 

*44, Oil. 20 
10, 24a. 50 
8*2,206.00 

1 , 6 * 0 , 014 . 1 $ 
48 , 691.10 

B 

*2,210.70 

1 , 5 ^, 087.00 

266 . 084.60 
168 , 666.20 

8 , 199 , 004 . 4 * 

840 . 952.60 


1,160,861.60 

2,904,035.40 

0 

f 

0 

2,261, mOO 
845,4*0.00 
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SCHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY ^ 

In recent session*, the attention of Congress has been directed 
toward the difficulties States and local communities are having Ifi 
providing essential school housing for the children of the Nation. 
This critical situation has been developing during three recent 

periods: the depression years, the war years, and the postwar 
years. 

In the 1980 s, communities were unable under depression con- 
ditions to provide funds for new construction. The delinquent tax 
situation, the decline in taxable valuations, and the scarcity of 
funds for investment in school bonds greatly reduced the bonding 
power normally available to boards of education,, and made it 
almost impossible for them to engage in essential construction. 

In the war years, the diversion of materials needed by the war 
v ^ eman ^ ^ cooperation of all. Lumber, steel, and other 
building materials, as well as the supply of labor and transporta- 
tion services, were diverted from peacetime activities and con- 
served for war production. In the spirit of cooperation the boards 
of education continued to tolerate unsatisfactory school housing 
and delayed construction programs. 

Following the war, the schools were confronted with an in- 
adequate supply of building materials and much higher prices. 
Any attempted construction was handicapped by both of these 
factors and the few boards that were able to proceed had to accept 
fewer classrooms than they actually needed.. 

.JJ 8 ® ffec ? of theae handicaps are now combined 

with additional demands for school housing brought about by 
population shifts, higher birth rates, and school-district re- 
organizations. All States have critical areas where the school 
construction requirements are much greater than the local com- 
® 1 u J ^ ty i can Present conditions call attention to the proba- 
tnuty that methods of financing school construction used id the 
past need to be reconsidered. In many areas the local financial 
«*ffldent to provide adequate school housing. 
This total situation was recognised by the President in his 1960 
budget message in which he urged that a special effort be made 
to gather the facts. 

We know teat a shortage of school buildings exists is t»,» T J 
tee country as a result of wartime deferment of construction tee 

Wedoaotkmrwteiom^aattwt 

c* tee ehmtey , tea partem iar areas in which it extete, and whether 
j &*al CovmrBBMBta can alleviate it without a pedal Federal aid 

for eoastruotete. In order te provide an adequate fai*"- 1 

*• “***««* of State and 
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In recognition of this housing situation in the Nation, the second 
session of the Eighty-first Congress authorized surreys of school 
facilities by enacting Public Law 815, and appropriated 8 million 
dollars for grants-in-aid to the States aqd Territories for this 
purpose. The Federal surrey funds were alloted to the States on 
the basis of school-age population. In order to qualify for financial 
assistance, the States and Territories were requested to authorize 
a survey, to provide the Office of Education with certain basic 
school-building information which has been considered essential to 
describe the school-housing conditions and needs, and to provide 
State funds or services which at least match the amount of Federal 
school facilities survey funds. 

The Office of Education is 'discharging its responsibilities with 
respect to Title 1 of Public Law 815 by allocating the funds to the 
State educational agencies and by coordinating the State and Ter- 
ritorial surveys. An important characteristic of this jstudy is that 
the purvey programs within the States and Territories are State 
surveys planned and conducted according to the judgment of the 
State school officials. Amounts allocated and distributed to th&* 
States and Territories since the survey funds became available 
are listed in table 11. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Federal assistance for the development of agricultural and 
mechanic arts in colleges was approved by Congress in 1862, but 
it was not until 56 years later that similar aid .was approved for 
secondary schools. In secondary education, Federal funds were 
appropriated for education of persons over 14 years of age who 
have entered upon or who are preparing to engage in employment 
in the fields of agriculture, home economics, dr industry. 

The first Federal funds for vocational education below college 
grade were authorized by the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. Additional funds were appropriated by the George-Reed 
Act of 1929, the George-EUzey Act of 1984, the George-Deen Act 
of 1986, A and the George-Barden Act of 1946. The historical se- 
quence of changes from Act to Act have been adequately traced 
in preceding issues of this publication. It is the purpose here to 
indicate the presently operating provisions for vocational educa- 
tion. These can be grouped under the Smitb-Hugbee and the 
George-Barden Acts. . - . 

The Smith-Hughes Act. — The purpose of the Federal enactments 
relating to this Act is to provide for Federal cooperation with the 
States in the promotion of vocational education in agriculture, 
trades and industries, including home economies, and the prepara- 
tion. of t e a chers of vocational subjects. Benefits of vocational 
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education have been extended to all the States since 1918, Hawaii 
since 1^6, and to Puerto Rico since 1982. Federal funds appropri- 
ated by this Act are used by the States for the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects and the salaries 
of teachers of trade, industrial, and home economics subjects in 
schools and classes of less-than-college grade, and for the training 
of teachers of vocational subjects. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provides for continuing or permanent 
annual applications to be allotted to the States in the proportion 
which their ^WuJ^tion bears to the total population in the United 
States, not including outlying possessions, according’ to the latest 
decennial census. These appropriations include 18,000,000 for sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, allotted to the States in the proportion which the rural 
population of each is to the total rural population in the United 
States; $4, 000,000 for salaries of teachers of trade, industry, and 
home economics subjects, allotted to the States in the proportion 
which the urban population of each is to the total urban population 
in vhe United States; and 81,000,000 for training teachers of 
vocational subjects, allotted to the States in the proportion which 
the total population of each State bears to the total population of 
the United States. The act also provides a minitnom allotment of 

810.000 annually to each State for each of the three purposes and 
appropriates additional sums of 827,000, 860,000, and 890,000, re- 
spectively, or as much thereof as may be needed, to guarantee toe 
minimuma. TJie maximum sum of toe appropriations available 
to the States annually is 87,187,000. 

Benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act extend to Hawaii and to 
Puerto Rico. The law of 1924 for Hawaii authorized that 830,000 
be appropriated annually, and the law of 1981 authorized that 

8105.000 be appropriated annually for Puerto Rico, to be used in 
accordance with the terms of toe Smith-Hughes law. 

Under the Smith-Hughes Act the States are required to 
the expenditures from Federal funds with equal expenditures of 
State or local funds or both for the same specific purposes. The 
State legislatures are required to accept the provisions of toe Act, 
to appoint the Stats Treasurer as custodian of toe Federal appro- 
priations, end to designate or create a State board for vocational 
education. The State board is required to prepare plans for voca- 
tomal education to be submitted to tbs (Mies of Education showing 
hew the Federal, State, and local funds for this program will be 
expended in the Stats, The State board is also required to pre- 
para and submit an annual report showing how funds were used 
and what work “ ‘ ‘ 
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Ths Georg e-Bardm Act , — Thla Act Authorises Annual appro* 
priations for the further development of vocational education in 
the several States and Territories. These funds are made avail- 
able for administration, supervision, teacher training, vocational 
guidance and instruction, and for establishing programs for ap- 
prentices, and the purchase or rent of equipment and supplies for 
vocational instruction. The Smith-Hughes funds may be used only 
„ {or instruction and the maintenance of teacher training. 

Specific amounts, authorised by the Georgo-Barden Act, .which 
may be allocated to the States and Territories include $10,000,000 
> vocational agriculture to be allotted on the basis of farm popu- 
lijpon, $8,000,000. for home economics to be allotted on the hffl jg 
of*ural population, $8,000,000 for trade and industrial education 
to be allotted on the basis of nonfarm population* and $2,500,000 
for education in distributive occupations to be allotted on the basis 
of total population. This Act also provides that no State or Terri- 
tory shall receive less than $40,000 per year for the first three*] 
fields of vocational education, nor less than $16,000 for the fourth 
one. 

No special allocation for teacher training is provided in the 
1946 law, but the fufada may be used.for teacher training as well 
as for various other items associated with the vocational education 
program in the Act, if they are incorporated in the approved 
“State plan.” \ 

In accordance with Public Law 462 (81st Cong.), approved 
March 18, 1960, the bandits of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 were extended to the Virgin Islands and $40,000 was author- 
ised to be appropriated for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1960. 

Allotments of Federal funds made under the Smith-Hughes and 
Georgo-Barden Acta since July 1, 1947, are presented in table 12 
and the detailed amounts shotted to the States and Territories for 
the fiscal year 1962 are included in table 1$. These were based 
upon census data for 1940 since the 1960 census figures were not 
available. The 1960 census figures will be used for the allocation 
of vocational education funds for the 1962-68 school year All of 
these allocation figures were obtained from the Division of Voce, 
tional Education of the Office of Education. The Office can also 
supply further details concerning the amounts allocated under the 
several authorizations and the actual distribution dates. 

The total amount tost may be expended for these programs of 
vocational education which are encouraged and promoted by the 
Federal appropriations should be noted. Laws require doDar-for- 
dolkr matching. This implies that at least $26,278,888 of State 
and local funds will be expended in tbs 1951-62 school year on 
vocational programs that receive this amount of Federal 
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ance. But as the State and local contributions usually exceed the 
amounts required for matching, the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation has estimated that approximately 110 million dollars of 
State and local funds will be expended on the vocational education 
programs which are reimbursed in part from Federal funds. This 
will make a total expenditure of more than $186,000,000 for all 
vocational education programs in the 1961-62 school year. 

T*W« 1 1— £9* VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF 
LESS-THAN-COLLEGE GRADE, 1947-4S TO 1951-51 . 


VcKAtkaud adaa*$$o* 


1947-49 
to l^Hl 

(P®r mr) 


1*61-43 


•nan 


Agriculture 

Treda, ladmiry. tod horns 
Tttfehcr traifiiog. 


\ 


7 , 3 & 5 , 123 . 0 # 


7 , 286 , 122.08 


8 , 068 , 462.99 
8, 111, Cl*. 18 
1 , 114 , 766.89 


8 , 068 , 462.90 

8 , 111 , 918 . 1 * 

1 , 114 , 788.19 


19 , 843 , 760.97 


• IS, 988 , 980. 97 


iSKBtai*: 

I fmaa o ^rtaiy 

Dfateftwtto 


6 , 60 $, 03.97 
6,666 90.0 

1,794 43.40 


6 , 00 , 044.63 
6 , 60 , 90 . ff 

: - - 

. . 


•lmkwdm 
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T*t>U IS. — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
FOR THE 1951-51 SCHOOL YEAR r 


Stato m 
Tkrftofr 


Stole or 
Ter r itory 


Btotoor 

T^ritey 


Ar^BfiMg. . 

CttSmbL. 


Fkwfcto.. 

I dabs. . 
Qibefc- 


im.. 


706 , 961.06 
170 , 046.66 I 

664 , 166.79 

1 , 000 , 179.97 

879 . 670.60 

166 , 000.00 j 

990 , 900.77 

744 . 066.61 
174 , 066.96 

1 , 179 , 677.3 

697 , 646.19 

159.94 



. 




HorthDntoto. 


• 100 , 390.98 
906 , 016 . U 

694 . 954.09 

919 . 869. 10 
675 , 731.69 

636 , 918.49 

749 , 579.96 

179 . 30.0 
909 , 939.67 
196 , 300.90 

197 , 496.44 

640 . 066.00 
178 636. 91 

214 , 684.83 


Rhod* UUod... 
Sou tli CuiiIIm" 
■ iihr 


81 , 498 , 888.10 
1 * 1 , 874.47 
490 , 879.81 
200 , 881.40 
003 878. 00 


sat 

Vi 



zzz 


Cehimbto 



494 , 60.96 
610 , 699 . S 
166 , 000.00 

195 . 000 . 00 

196 . 000 . 00 

%«%3 

40 , 000.00 


PROGRAMS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Three educational institutions, the Printing House for 

the Blind., Columbia Institution, for the Deaf, and Howard 
University, receive special congressional appropriations each year 
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for their operation. These funds are administered by the Federal 
Security Agency, and reports of operations are made annually to 
the Administrator of t^e Agency. However, in operation these 
institutions are private corporations and the Federal appropria- 
tions should be considered as payments for services rendered. 

AMERICAN PRINTING HQUSE FOR THE BUND 

This nonprofit institution sponsored by the Federal Government 
is located at Louisville, Ky. Its primary purpose is to supply 
printed materials for schools and classes for the blind throughout 
the States and Territories. The sponsorship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was established through the Act of 1879, “To Promote 
the Education of the Blind." This first act appropriated $10,000 
per year. In 1919 the appropriation was increased to $60,000 Two 
other enactments in 1927 and 1987 increased annual appropria- 
tions to $76,000 and $126,000, respectively. The latter amount has 
been provided each year since 1937. 

Under the fiscal supervision of the Federal Security Agency the 
institution provides the individual States .with educational mate- 
rials for their blind populations. *In utilising the Federal appro- 
priation the American Printing House for the Blind expends it 
only in payment of production costs of books and apparatus for 
the education of the blind. Allotments of materials to the institu- 
tions for the education of the blind are then made on the basis of 
quotas determined in relation to the numbers of blind students. 
These State quotes for the 1960-61 school year for the allocation 
of printed materials and apparatus are listed in column 6 of table 
8. Date for this table were obtained from the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

Institutions for the blind in all States use materials to the extent 
of these quotas and they also order printed materials needed in 
addition to quantities that can be provided by the Federal appro- 
priation. These additional materials are supplied to the educational 
institutions in the States at colt The annual Federal grant of 
$126,000 constitutes 12.9 percent of the total income of the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the RHwj \ * 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF ' 

This institution was established in l857 by an Act of Congress. 
Seven years later, President Lincoln approved an Act authorizing 

the college to grant degrees In the liberal arte and sciences. 

The institution is located to the District of Columbia and is 
operated primarily for the purpose of affording a higher education 
to deaf persons. It also serves by providing an educational pro- 
fit 11 irom Kindergarten through preparation f or rolrt™ . . - 

for til those who are to deaf as to be unable to progress satis- 
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factorily in schools for hearing students. Educational services are 
planned under the administration of four departments. They in- 
Clude ^| Kendal1 &hool > Gallaudet College, the Normal Depart- 
ment/ww the Research Department 

KendaU School . — This school provides instruction in the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades. It is operated chiefly for the 
benefit of white deaf children residing in the District of Columbia. 
These pupils are admitted without charge to the individuals on the 
basis of a contractual relationship with the board of education 
of the District of Columbia. Under other arrangements similar' 
pupils from the States may also be admitted. The Kendall School 
is the center of activity for students enrolled in the Normal De- 
partment. Here the student teachers have opportunity to develop 
teaching methods and skills needed for their later teaching in 
schools for the deaf in the States and cities. 

Gallaudet College . — This college is the only one in the world 
where deaf students may earn college degrees. The curriculum is 
similar to those of other American Colleges that offer 4 years of 
work leading to the Bachelor’s degree. Many of the graduates go ' 
into the teaching profession and join the staffs of State and local 
schools for the deaf throughout the Nation. 

Normal Department.— This department of the Institution was 
established in 1891 for the preparation of hearing young men and 
women who wish to teach the deaf. It also serves to increase 
opportunities for practice in speech and speech reading for all 
students of the Institution. Students of the Normal Department 
must be graduates of accredited colleges before they may be ' 
admitted for this training course. Graduates of this department 
teach in schools for the deaf ih all parts of the country and many 
of them are in charge of special classes for the partially deaf chil- 
dren operated as a service of the public schools in many city and 
county school districts. 

Research Departy^snL—A Research Department waa established 
in the Institution in 1987. It helps to foster a keen interest in 
the problems of the deaf and it has been^ meeting the needs for 
a central point where research work can be conducted leading 
toward the advancement of education for the deaf in the Nation. 
R ee ey ch activities pertain to instructional methods, specialized 
equipment, pupil testing, and both teacher and pupil personnel 


the Columbia Institution for the Deaf has provided detailed 
figures regarding Federal funds appropriated for its operation. 
These are listed in tables 14. 
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T*bl. 14.— FEDERAL FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE COLUMBIA INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, 1948-43 TO 1951-51 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

This institution, established in 1867 and located in the District 
of Columbia, operates as an undergraduate college, a graduate 
- school offering a master’s degree, and eight professional schools, 
including Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, Music, Sbdial Work, Law, and Religion. The School of 
Medicine is associated with Freedmen's Hospital which adjoi n* the 
University campus. Federal funds may not be used for the School 
of Religion. Negroes constitute about 90 percepjfc-hf the student 
body. / 

During the 1950-61 school year, the University enrolled approxi- 
mately 5,200 students coming from 40 States, the District of 
Columbia, and 24 foreign countries. Students of the University 
are served by a faculty of 446 instructors of whom 138 are on 
a part-time basis. More than half of the approximately 17,000 
\ graduates of this institution are teaching in the public schools. 

Howard University, in recent years, has been engaged in a 
program of expansion. This is evident from the amounts appro- 
priated for construction listed in table 16. Figures for this table 
were obtained from the University. They represent only th^TJor- 
tions which are provided by the Federal Government In addition 
to these amounts the University exfiends funds derived from en- 
dowments, gifts, student fees, and other sources as is customary 
in all universities. The total annual budget for current operation 
is approximately $6,000,000. 

/ ' 

TaU« 15. — FEDERAL FUNDS^ APPROPRIATED FOR HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 0T1LIZAT1ON 

Surplus Federal property, suitable for further utilisation by 
educational institutions continued to bp available for donation to 
schools and colleges during the 1949-60 school year. Although the 
War Assets Administration's discount sales and donation pro- 
grams and transfers by the Federal Works Administration to 
colleges, universities, and vocational schools under the Veterans 
Educational Facilities Program had been discontinued, the Office 
of Educatibn continued to assist by allocating Federal surplus 
property for donation to tax-exempt educational institutions. 

A suspension of donations by the Department of Defense for a 
period of several months accompanied the U.N. action in Korea. 
During this time the defense establishment was required. to re- 
evaluate needs and re-survey the property to assure that only 
property having no further Federal utilization value would be 
transferred as surplus. As a result of this re-examination, the 
acquisition value of surplus property made available foj transfer 
in the 1960=61 school year was only 41 percent of the correspond^ 
ing value for the preceding year. 

SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY 

In September 1960, P. L, 162 (81st Cong) was amended by 
Public Law 764 to make public health institutions eligible to 
receive donation of surplus personal property, along with educa- 
tional institutions. Following this amendgpent, the Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization Program was transferred from the Office of 
Education to a newly created Surplus Property Utilization Di- 
vision in the Office of the Federal Security Agency. Concurrent 
with this change, State agencies for the allocation of Surplus 
Property in the various States were reorganized so that these 
offices might serve the needs of public health institutions, including 
hospitals, clinics, and health centers, as well as educational 
institutions. 

These changes have produced some shifts in the allocation of 
surplus property. The acquisition value of surplus donable prop- 
erty allocated to educational institutions, summarized in table 17, 
averaged about $9,000,000 per month during the 1949-60 achooi 
year. Similar allocations to all institutions, for the following 
school year, dropped to an average of approximately $4,000,000 
per month, of which about 90 percent was donated for educational 
purposes. Since January 1961, the amount of surplus property 
Available for transfer to educational and health institutions has 
been gradually increasing. In consideration ottheYearmament pro- 
gram, it is anticipated that the average donations for the 1961-62 
school year may be approximately $6,000,000 per month, with 




SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 


Similarly, another section of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved in 1949 authorizes the sale or lease of real property 
to educational institutions if an important use can be shown. Such 
property may vary from single buildings or small parcels of land 
with or without improvements to large installations complete with t 
buildings and all utilities. Occasionally, in addition to buildings, 
sewage disposal plants, electrical or water distribution systems, 
feiicing, bleachers, heating plants, and other improvements may 
be purchased for removal from the site and for educational use. 

Benefits which have accrued to the Government or which may 
actfue in the future are recognized in the determination of pay- 
ments to be made for surplus real property. Such benefits, ex- 
pressed as a percent of the fair value of the property, are termed, 

“public benefit allowances" and, when granted are amortized by 
educational institutions over a period of from 5 to 20 years. 

In addition to disposing of surplus real property for school, 
classroom, or other educational purposes, the Surplus Property 
Utilization Division is responsible for the periodic approval of 
the program of utilization of transferred property; for the re- 
transfer of property to other educational claimants; for authoriz- 
ing other disposals by a transferee; and for changing the terms, 
conditions, and limitations in a transfer instrument when con- 
ditions warrant 

In recent months, and in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense, the Office has recaptured real property having an original 
acquisition cost in excess of $100,000,000. This is in accordance 
with agreements arranged with the educational institutions at the 
time of transfer. Such repossessed real property is for emergency 
use by the Department of Defense and possession will be returned 
to the educational institutions when the emergency is passed unless 
circumstances require that, title also be taken by the Federal 
Government • 

The total amount expended by the Federal Government in 
acquiring properties, which were later transferred to educational 
institutions through December 81, 1951, was $586,148,798. Fair 
values at the time of transfer were considered to be $194,184,189. 

Both of these figures are given in table 18. Detailed figures show- 
ing the amounts of real property transferred to educational 
institutions, State by State, are given in tables 19 and 20. All of 
the data reported here have been obtained from the Surplus Prop- 
erty Utilization Division of the Federal Security Agency. ' 
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1 8 iT^|OERAL SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY TRANSKfiDcrt m a* . 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS HHJ. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Federal funds, for the purpose of cooperating with the several 
States in the vocational rehabilitation at disabled persons and 
their return to civil employment, were provided for the first time 
under a law enacted in 1920. That law provided annual appro- 
priations for 4 years. Similar laws of 1924, 1980, 1982, and 1985 
continued the program. Under these laws the Federal appropria- 
tion was allotted among the States on the basis of population. In 
order to receive its share of the Federal funds each State was 
required to approp^ate at least an equal amount of State money 
for this purpose. 

The States actually operate the programs of vocational rehabili- 
tation, while the Federal office establishes standards for operation, 
gives tec hni cal and consultative service, and certifies Federal 
grants for the State operations according to the distribution 
formula provided in the public law. 

With the passage of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act Amend- 
ments of 1948, known as the Barden-LaFoQette Act, not only was 
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the scope of the program expanded, but the method of financing 
was changed. The 1948 amendments required the Federal Security 
Administrator to reimburse the States for necessary expenditures 
in accordance with the approved “State plan” in the following 
propo ions. 100 percent of the cost of services for war-disabled 
civ, bans ; 100 percent of the costs of administration, guidance, and 
; a ” d f Percent of the cost of the other services enumer- 

Th6f ? 0ther senrices a™: Medical examinations, 
surgical and therapeutic treatments, hospitalisation not exceeding 
90 days, prosthetic appliances, transportation, occupational tools 
d licenses, vocational training, and maintenance. Medical and 
psychiatric examinations to determine eligibility for service and 
vocational guidance, training, and placement are available at no 
cost to the disabled. Medical treatmeat, tr^portaZ ^ 
““ c ’ ^ u P* tlonal took, equipment, and training supplies are 
bee^^l^^d 4 C0St Where eC ° nomic need of 4116 individual has 

n^Hi 1,943 o ? 1 ! Ctl ? ent . n0W in °P eration Provides that, to be ap- 
the q??* n State pi lan for vocational rehabilitation shaU designate 
the State Board for Vocational Education as the sole agency^ for 
the administration, supervision, and control of the State plan 

^ Ia T authorizes 80016 oth6 r agency to provide 
rehabilitation services for the adult blind. In such States the 

*?**. the same &gericy 8haI1 administer that part 

? to 0,6 bHnd * In 36 States vocation Jre- 

ter b tt^bUnd f ° r the b iDd ^ admini8tered torough such agencies 

availab ^ toe States and Territories to assist 
% eXP S n8e operatin * toe programs of vocational 
rwn!^ 0n for , tb ®, pa8t 10 year * are presented in table 21 
B ^ 0wing -*• amount ® *>y States and Territory 

in 001111011 5 of table 8. State! 
fay-Stete aUotenents for the 1951-62 school year are shown in table 

22 ‘ d8tail8 011 amounts for each of the various purposes and 
on distribution dates may be obtained from the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. * 

™* It.— FEDERAL FUNDS VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
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Chapter III 

FUNDS ALLOTTED TO EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS By THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 




AFRICAN AGRICULTURE has been continuously aware of 
/“\the necessity of increasing production through sound fanning 

Ce !li t £ al ®° aware **** the ^creased production of 
agricultural products must be obtained without risk to the main- 
tenance and improvement of productive resources for the years to 
comtL The attainment of both |f these objective. dependT^on 
an adequate educational program* For this reason the Department 
f Agriculture has shown a significant interest in educational 
services throughout the years of its operation. 

. !v b ?* ntial activities aacociated with education are oper- 
u b7 ,^f they may be itemized as (1) Agri- 

cultural Experiment Stations, (2) Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, (3) Revenue from National Forests, (4) School Lunch 
Services, and (5) Technical Assistance to other Countries 

«i!e^!Sf ati0nal , projoct8 requln) 016 action of more than 
$160,000,000 annually. In addition, the Department conducts ’ 

numerous other activities in the field of education. One of these 
the United States Department of Agriculture Graduate School 
located m Washington, D. C., serves about 6,000 students. This 
school is almost entirely self-supporting and does not require the 
outlay of any significant amount of Federal money. The five pro- 
grams in which large amounts of Federal money are allocated for 
^icational programs are described briefly in the following 

i 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 

***“ srailable for many years for the operation 
of agricultural experiment stations. These are operated chiefly 
as unite of the land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechanic 

Thf* CongTeMioia f] *** ^e provided the Federal funds. 
The earliest was approved in 1887 and the latest one in 1946. The 

first three enactments provided “flat grants” to the States. These 
wOTe approved in 1887, 1906, and 1925, respectively. Additional 
Federal aid, in excess of the annual “flat grant” of $90 000 ner 

State (except Alaska) approved prior to 1985, has been sJtoeated 
for the most part on a m>fa»hiny basis. 
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IlBPABf KENT or AGRICULTURE 
FEDERAL GRANTS-JN-AiD . 

Aid for this program was first authorized by the Hatch Act 
iwssed in 1887. It provided that an appropriation of $15,000 may 
be made annually for each State or Territory, then established or 
to -be established, to ‘‘aid in acquiring and diffusing among the 
people of the United States useful and practical information on 
subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation and experiment respecting principles and applica- 
tion of agricultural science." The law makes it the duty of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to coordinate the work 
and to disseminate research findings of the experiment stations, 
tt also places certain responsibilities upon the recipients of the 
grants. For example, each State is required to file annual reports 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and the Treasurer of the 
United States and to prepare and publish special reports at regu- 
lar intervals. 

In 1906 Congress pas s ed a second law known as the Adams Act 
It increased the amount of Federal Government aid for research 
by agricultural experiment stations. The annual appropriation per 
State la $16,000. By its wording, thia law provides for continuing 
appropriations. However, since it is considered as supplementary 
to the Hatch Act which does not so provide, the Congress makes 
a nn u a l appropriations for the amounts specified by both acts. The 
law of 1906 also increased the duties of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with respect to the administration of these 
funds. 

After the passage of the Adams Act nearly two decades elapsed 
before additional funds, exceeding the previously approved $30,000 
P* r State, were provided by a third law. In 1926, the Purnell Act 
was passed. It authorised an additional flat grant of $60,000 to 
be apportioned annually for agricultural experiment station work 
in each State. The Secretary of Agriculture ia charged with the 
proper administration of the law. 

The benefits of the Hatch, ($15,000) Adams, ($16,000) and 
Purnell ($60,000) Acts were extended to the Territory of Hawaii 
by the Hawaii Station Act of May 16, 1928. Similarly, the benefits 
of these three Acta were extended to Puerto Rico by the Puerto 
Rico Station Act of March 4, 1981. The Alaska Station Act of 
February 28, 1929, made the benefits- of the Hatch Act available 
to Al as k a and the Alaska Station Act of June 20, 1986, as amended 
by the Act of August 89, 1860, authorized full benefits of the 
Adams and Purnell Acta for Alaska. However, full amounts of 
Purnell funds have never been appropriated. . 

The fourth major law under which Federal Government funds 
are provided for Stats agricultural experiment stations was the 
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f,Z kh “l JonCS Ac ‘ of 1986 - » »uthori»d am.ua] lucres to 
1940, m the amounts to be appropriated. In 1986, the first year 

in operaUM, the total amount authorised for dtatot 
bution to the States and Territories under the act was S600 boo 
P 1937 it was 11,200,000, and it continued to increase by $600 000 

a?» y £5 r r* y “ ra> when if “““■ — s 

at ^,000 000. However, appropriations have not equalled the 
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0,8 Act of 1986 

are in addition to the funds appropriated under the earlier laws. 

The allocations are contingent upon an annual arnimtiHaHnn 

authorization. Unlike the earlier acts, however, thin one provides 

ofthe funds sh »H i* allotted to each State and Territory 
in the same proportion that the rural population of each is to the 
total rural population of the entire 48 States and » Territorial. 
FurUiennore, it provided that no allotment or payment of funds 
rtall be made to a MM. or Territory in er^the _ 
tte area makes avaiUble from its own funds for experiment 

under** the^R ° f thU apportionment plan, Xtlmte 

^ Bankhe ^ d J J 0nes Act var F considerably among the 

in 10 1' 6 ?“ kheAd ' Jonea A ct of 1986 was enacted 

kj 94 ?- n j* a of the Research and Marketing Act and 
authorizes additional appropriations for research by SJrfcdtural 

*^ 1 ^ 8tetiona ** the State, and Territories up tol totol ^ 
820,000,000 or such additional sums as Congress may deem appro- 

^ ^PP^P^tion under the amendment^s mad^ 
l 801,001 y6ar totaled 12,600,000. This act pro- 

M? iD “ y ,8 " 88 

foJl'^r. 4 to Iff *f 9rt * bM * b *d n entirely new formuls 
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I»%ny year 25 percent of the appropriation may be allotted on 
the basis of research proposals for regional research projects 
which must be cooperative between at least 2 State stations. Al- 
lotments under this 26 percent of the appropriation, known as 
Regional Research Fund, are based upon recommendations of a 
“ committee of 9 persons representing the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations. This fund is not .distributed on the basis of any 
prescribed formula. The Regional Research Fund and the amounts 
for administration need not be matched. The remaining 8 percent 
of the appropriation in any year is available to the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Department of Agriculture, for administration. 

The total appropriation under the 1946 amendment to the 
Bankhead-Jones Act for the 1961-52 school year was 66,000,000 
of which 68,600,000, or 72 percent, was allotted by formula to the 
48 States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Nevada and Texas 
were low and high with allotments under this appropriation of 
621,852 and 6174,978, respectively. The average allotment per 
State was 670,588 for the 195K52 school year. 

Amounts, allotted for State agricultural stations in accordance 
with the provisions of the 5 acts are presented for 6 recent years 
in table 23. Allotments to individual States for the 1950-51 school 
year are presented in column 3 of table 4, and those for the 1961- 
62 school year are listed in table 24. All of these figures have been 
obtained from the Office of Experiment Stations of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Amounts allotted to the State agricultural experiment stations 
fpr cooperative regional research, comprising 26. percent of the 
appropriation under the Bankhead-Jones Act, of 1946, are not 
included in these tables. For the 1951-62 school year the Regional 
Research Fund amounted to 61,250,000. 
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Total. 


MStr;;:: 

SSSS'n::: 


FVwid*.. 

Otofffe.. 


Xo»%— 


Amount 


HUM, 787.84 


986,000.94 

158.807.05 
3ai.l6fl.53 
987,484.63 
1 46 , 950 IS 

148,886.78 

190.583.06 

103.460.08 
ao7.esi.oo 
US, (00.48 

204.670.08 

258,921.18 
288,870.86 
908,767.48 
2fl7, 074.48 
238,62] . 60 


or TarHlor) 

r ilfilBi 

• 

Olala or Ttnitorjr 

* 

9 

1 

Mist 

1*1,094.89 

1 8a f n.u 

• 

Maryland 

sSff!3S::: 

tassfc— ^ 

BKSp-.:: ; 

B:S8 

adkCnNK.. 

Sculls Dsksk... 

| T«»6 


149, 871. 90 

" 



N«r»d. 

187,144.74 I 

1 Vlj'g't&ia 

Nt« Rawpt^in 

N#w J«ney 

N«w Mttbo 

i8s.il 

1«; 164.07 U 

i4i,*a.u 

gSftSSi:: 

New York. 

North Carolina . 
North Dakota 
Ohio. 

*97,140.06 

871,801.99 

160,109.98 

Mi # tl7.fiS 

997,07.97 

Wjomiac^ 

A Sfi 

Oklahoma. 

Hawaii, 

Puerto Riao 


•171, 

*74 

*18, 


■wl 

Sf'S 

ai6l.ll 

3 

363,796. 13 

128,666.00 

91,668.40 

190,006.66 

660,166.06 


agricultural marketing act 

The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 authoriied appro- 
priations for marketing research and service work. Since State 
agricultural experiment stations are specifically mentioned among 
the agencies authorised to obtain funda from this appropriation, 
a smaU percent of this ypropriation has been allotted to State 
stations for marketing refearch. Unlike the funds provided by the 
preceding five acts, these funds are allotted on the basis of specific 
project proposals which must be approved by the department The 

*229 967 “ Perim6nt station * *«• 

*£ 23 , 967 in the 1950-51 school year and $241,600 for 1961-52. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE 

This is a service that is provided cooperatively by the agri- 
cultural colleges and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

a 7*? in 1 ?! a PP roved tt^ugh the provisions of the Smith-Lever 
Act of 1$14 which became operative in 1915. At the present time 
the law Prides for permanent or continuing annual appropria- 

t °“ of ^J 0 ’? 00 for each State and an additional $4,100,000 for 
allotment to the 48 States in the proportion which the rural popu- 
l^onofeach State is to the total rural population of all the States. 
‘ The aUotmento are malft by the Secretary of Agriculture. States are 
required to provide amounts each year which are at least equal to 
the respeddve sharea of the $4,100,000. By special enactments, 

thJ “ d Puerto Ric °« 

H 726 XM02 amount of funds involved is 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 

Under the Clarke- Me Nary Act, passed in 1924, and amended 
is 1949, an amount not to exceed $600,000 may be appropriated 
annually to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with 
“the land-grant college* and universities of the various States or, 
in his discretion, with other suitable State agencies, to aid 
farmers through advice, education, demonstrations, and other 
' similar means in establishing, renewing, protecting, and manag ing 
wood lots, shelter belts, windbreaks, and other valuable forest 
growth, and in harvesting, utilising, and marketing the products 
thereof. . Except for preliminary investigations, the amount ex- 
pended by the Federal Government under this section, in coopera- 
tion with any State or other cooperating agency during any fiscal 
• year, shall not exceed the amount expended by the State or other 
cooperating agency for the same purpose during the same fiscal 
year, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorised to make ex- 
penditures on the certificate of the appropriate State official that 
^ the State expenditures, as provided for in this section, have been 
made." Funds totaling $88,180 were allotted to 44 State* and to 
Puerto Eico for this purpose for the 1961-62 school year. The 
average amount per State was $1,960. Ten States received $8,240 
each., 

A law was passed in 1928 “to provide for the further development 
of agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
ifi the several states. . . .” This law, known as the Capper - 
Ketcham Act, authorizes an annual appropriation of $980,000 to 
be made each year to pay the expenses of the cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics and to be allotted in equal 
amounts to the 48 States and the Territory of Hawaii. Special 
lawa^xtend the benefits of such aids to Alaska and Puerto Rico. 
Inmaition it provides that $600,000 may be appropriated annually 
to be allotted, subject with certain exceptions, to the conditions 
and limitations, which apply to the additional amounts appropri- 
ated under the original Smith-Lever Act In order to participate, 
each State is required to provide an amount each year that is at 
least equal to its share of the $600,000. For the 1961-62 school 
year the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico were allotted 
$1,681,828. 

ADDITIONAL' COOFERATTVE^EXTENSION f ■ 

In addition to appropriations already noted, other funds have 
been provided in the annual appropriation acts for the Department 
of Agriculture to broaden the benefits of cooperative extension 
work. One such fund is designated "Additional Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work." Allotments are made to the States and the Territory 
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Md ia'SOcfi'aniountB. m the Secretary may consider 
necessary. STfice the approval of the Agriculture Organic Act bf 
1944, 24 States and the Territory of Hawaii have received annual 
allotments of such funds totaling $655, {X)0. 

s F “ nds for . 11)6 further development of cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics were authorised to be 
appropriated annually by the Bankhead-Jonee Act of June 29 
1935. Beginning with $8,000,000 for 1986. the law provided 
for an increase of $1,000,000 each year until the amount 
was $12,000,000. Accordingly, the amount was $12,000,000 for 
each of the 2 years, covered by this report, plus $408,000 
for Puerto Rico and $20,808 for Alaska by special enactment 
Of the amount provided each year, $980,000 is paid to the 
several States and the Territory of Hawaii in equal shares of 
$20,000. The remainder is paid in the proportion that the farm 
population of each bears to the total farm population of the 48 
States and Hawaii. The States and the Territory of Hawaii are 
not required to raise funds of their own to match those provided 
by the Federal Government for cooperative agricultural extension 
work under the Bankhead-Jonee Act However, the allotment of 
funds under this act to any State or Hawaii for extension work is 
made only if such Stat^or Territory has complied with the pro- 
visions of other acts which do require that the Federal Govern- 
ment funds for agricultural extension work be matched by State 

or Territorial funds. The Act was extended to Alaska oh October 
27, 1949. 

The Bankhead -Jones Act of 1935 was amended by an Act of 
June 6, 1946, known as'the Bankhead-FHannagan Law, as follows: 

\\ln order to further develop the cooperative extension system . . . 
there ere thereby authorised to be appropriated ... (1) $4,500,000 for the 
fi»eal ye sfr ending Jane 80, 1046, and each subsequent fiscal year- (2) an 
additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1047, and each 
subsequent fiscal year; and (8) an additional $4,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1948, and each subsequent year. 

Funds authorized by the Bankhead-Flahnagan Law are allotted 
to the States and the Territory of Hawaii in the same manner as 
tho« authorized by the Bankh(e*d-Jonea Act of 1986. However, 
funds authorized by the former \t murft be matched, whereas, 
thpse appropriated under t he Bankhead-Jones Act, do not. The 
Atfewas extended, to Puerto Rico and Alaska on October 26 and 27 
1949, respectively. Total amounts allotted under the law for 

S* and 1951-62 school years were $12,290,862 and 

$12,322,364, respectively. 

Data in table 26 Indicate that total funds expended or allotted 
to the States under the various acts have increased gradually. In 
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1947-48 the total allotments to the States and Territories for co- 
operative extension work amounted to 127,179,764. In 1961-62 
total allotments amounted to $82,067,930, an increase of $4,878,166. 
or 18 percent, in the 6-year period. Increases and decreases in 
allotments under specific authorizations are evident in the tables. 

T •** ,5 _fEDERAL *”^5? f2?^^L^ < H ,CULTURA L EXTENSION 


Purpoee 


Erpemdjturwp 

Allotment* 

1047-46 

1WS-4D 

1^40-60 

1240-41 

r 

1061-52 

1 

3 

8 

4 

A 

* 

8 

TskaL.. . 

227,1 TV, 7M. 74 


~r • 

•si.ar7.iaa.78 

III.UUK.N 

— ft- 

*mith-Uw (1014) 
Esfenasoci work . . 
Oaxk-MrNary (1004) 

Pnr» fame try 

Oypar^Rptnham 
0008) SlUMlOD 

r^.ivTWJi 

833*881 ,888.89 

4,71ft, MOM 
AS 4SJ 71 

1.4M.&1«44 

12.274,000 00 
73SS.TWAS 

4.7)8,000.06 
40.07 4 90 

f AJT* tM ii 

4,718660.05 
55.594 79 

1,4*8,388-30 

13.4O8.0Dp 00 
11.811,818 60 

4.718.660 06 
56.560 00 

4 725 15002 
m 18000 

Bank head-Jcrcwa : 
EimUob work 

0884) 

Further dtvnkip- 
nwct (1945) .. 
Rnrcojah and 
Marking 
(1846) 

I *Wi jii 

12 4*0000 00 
10.906. 823 A4 

*04,40000 
22.1*4 10 

* * a nrfi rv\ 

1 ,551 AM 00 

1 3,48,301 (10 
12.790.66300 

528.000 00 
31.630 00 

1 .531.328 00 

114 28 .808 OCT 
H 722 764 .00 

171.474.00 
2* AM .00 

464.000 00 

528.000.00 

31.27070 

554 .564 93 

Norri^Q^y (MT) 

.JSSSfeU:' 

ti*» Extaoatoti 
(1040) 

406.600230 

0 


ooo.uuu uu 

555 .000 QO 

555.0Q0O0 


T#W * * 6 ’“ fED w?4^ FU ^RI ^LlOTTp FOR COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
WORK, FOR THE 1951-51 SCHOOL YEAR 


But* or 
Territory 


Twtml 


Afiaoai. 
Arkmsmm *. . 
California. . 
Colorado... 


Co&aootksit, 

Florida 

O&ergia. 


I gboh, 

lowa_ 


-A 

Ewtoekr 


Amount 


1,2)0,1<1«. 60 
IM. 237. 45 
W4,427.7» 
TO, 8U. U 
140, **1.16 

172,823.00 
101,005^39 
366,279.03 
1,266,038.43 
277, 133.17 

063,880.72 
“* **'.04 
.27 


1, 


I wU. # ^ 

TO.fS4.OI 
892,848. 37 
641 1 100. 0i 
>160, 173.73 


BUW or 
Territory 


LoukUna 

Maine 

Mary Land 


Mtcbirm 

mEST: 

MoeUfiA. .. 


Npferaaka. 

Nwrada 

N>w Hnmpt lur. 

NnlbSi::;: 

N*w York. 

North Carolina . 
KortkTHkv*.. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Amount 


8705,113 !6 
25131! 
sio 

231,301 47 

867,682. 38 

657.284.75 
1,845,002.58 
1 ,087,560. 78 

388,882.00 

643.173.76 
117,738.88 
181,673.17 
321,008.80 
270,464.73 

804,049.11 

1,616,788.88 

418,011.50 

1,083,714.81 

804,113.87 


Bute or 
Terr ito ry 


Onto* 

haMyivtuA. . 
Rhode I aland 
South Carolina. 



Virginia 

WiakiMtofi 
Wept Virginia 

W i ae omU 

Wyoming. 


Akaka 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico. 


Unallotted. 


Amount 


8350,813 12 
996,580 66 
75,560.96 
853,392.34 

411,3a 50 
1,154,363 86 
1,900,784.33 
214,017 96 
168,090 99 

938,042.59 
415,341 01 
562,093.87 
851,398 68 
165,600 58 

56,100.00 

187,485.46 

640,908.02 

30,549.86 


Table 26 provides figures on the amounts granted to the States 
for, cooperative extension work during the 1961-62 school year. 
More than one million dollars of Federal funds were expended 
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for the year in each of 9 different States. Similar figures for 
1960-51 are given in column 4 of table 4. 

Reports from the States and Territories indicate that matching 
funds and other funds to the extent of $86, 988,923.43 and $42,- 
914,920.01 for the 1948-49 and 1949—60 school years have been 
expended on these extension programs. All of these figures have 
^ been received from the Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

REVENUE FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 

Usually, the funds allocated to the States for educational pur- 
poses are appropriated by Congress frpm any general revenues 
that are available. But in at least one instance, an earmarked 
source is used and the amounts granted are definitely related to 
the amounts collected. In this manner, portions pi the revenues 
from National Forests are transmitted to the States. These 
amounts are small in proportion to other funds used for public 
education, but in a few States they are significant and they are 
growing rapidly under the management of the Forest Service. 
This growth is evideht, from the figures in the accompanying 
tables. 

In 1907, Congress enacted a law which provided for the payment 
.of 10 percent of all moneys derived from grazing, timber, and 

* ? ther rights and uses of national forests, to the State or Territory 

iiT*which the reserve is located. A substitute law was enacted £n 
1908 which raised this to 26 percent. These funds are to be ex- 
pended as the State or Territories legislature may prescribe, for 
the benefit of public schools and public roads in the specific 
counties in which the national forests are located. » 

Funds collected by the Forest Service in one school year nrp 
' available for allocation to the States the following school year. 
Receipts from National Forests for the 1960-61 school year were 
gathered from 42 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico in the amounts 
listed in table 29. These will be available for distribution to the 
same States and Territories during the 1951-62 school* year. 

* Amounts for 3 States, California, Oregon, and Washington, con- 
fute about 64 percent of the total for all States and Territories 
Figures presented in the tables on revenues from National fored^ 
have been obtained from the Forest Service of the United States* 
Department of Agriculture. The Federal offices have no informa- 
tion regarding the apportionment of these funds between roads 
and schools, ^mde by the various legislatures. 

ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 

In considering revenue from national forests it should be noted 
that the enabling acts for Arizona and New Mexico provide that 
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T«blt 17. — FEDERAL FUNDS COLLECTED FROM NATIONAL FOREST RFKITAI s 


State or Territory 


Alabama.. 
Ariiona... 
Arkjmsaa. . 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Florida. _ 
Georgia.. 
Idaho... 
ILUnata... 
Indiana.. 


Iowa 

Kentucky. 


Amount 


Total 91M7MS7.lt 


99,329. 60 
433,807. 9« 
838,272.82 
2,346,086.97 

282.702.29 

82,086.08 

94,601.00 

821.108.30 
18,227.19 

2,202.64 

420.70 

31,930.32 


State or Territory 


Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Michigan... 

Minnesota.. 
Mississippi . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

North Carolina . 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Amount 


$102,403.46 

3,307.44 

128,044.20 

110,630.43 

308,668.22 

36,300.14 

320,849.69 

17,146.01 

46,842.87 

38,724.70 

108,328.06 

84,217.16 

30.67 

3,898.66 

67,040.08 


State or Territory 


Oregon 

Penney 1 vania 

South Carolina.. 

8outh Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Puerto Rico 


Amount 


$4,202,066.60 

22,071.88 

161,001.62 

01 306.01 
61,011.36 
320,616.25 
148, 490. m 
30,061.# 

46, 

2,321, 

33,761.02 

01,486.64 

141,603.72 

6,268.67 

2,663.63 


5 , 64|.43 
1 , 04r. 44 


the title to the lands granted for their common schools, if situated 
within national forests, shall not be vested in the States until such 
lands are restored to the public domain. Consequently, any income 
from such school lands is received by the Federal Government 
rather than by these States. As a Matter of justice tH to act then 
provides for the transfer of such receipts to the two States by the 
following provision : / 


A sum bearing the same relation to the total yearly income of all 
national forests within each State as the area of school lands within each 
forests bears to the total area of the forest is paid to the State for its 
common school. 


Under this provision, Arizona and New Mexico have received 
the amounts listed in table 28, in recent years. Revenues from 
these school lands in national forests have increased by 88 percent 
in the past 4 years. These data were supplied by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service. Amounts for Arizona and 
New Mexico are also included in the receipts from national forests 
listed in table 29. Collections for one year are available for dis- 
tribution to the States during the following school year. 

These revenues for Arizona and New Mexico are for school 
purposes but have not been included in the su mmar y table 4. 
Distributions such as are reported in table 27 have not been 
included in the summary since definite information on the portions 
for schools are not available. It is understood, however, that a 
substantial amount of the $18,974,027.1S9*as made available for 
school purposes by the respective legislatures, and that the remain- 
ing portions wire used for the benefit of public roads. 
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T*W« 28.— FEDERAL FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS PAID TO ARIZONA AND NEW 
MEXICO FROM INCOME ON SCHOOL LANDS SITUATE^IWIN ^ 
NATIONAL FORESTS IN THESE STATES, 1942-43 TO 1991-52 


School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

1 

a 

i 

'i 

1 

9 

Total (It imn) 

II • it 

1944-45 

138,470.88 

88,800.08 

30,334.67 

40,317.38 

1948-49 

387,008.87 
80, 778. 25 
71 ,030.37 
107,203.07 

1942-43. _ 

1945-46. 

1949-50 

23.833.00 

20.887.01 

1946-47... 

1950-51 

IMS-44 

1947—48 

1051-52 





T *Wt |9-^ERAL FUNDS-fOR ROADS AND SCHOOLS PAID TO THE 

NATIONAL FORESTS, COLLECTED DURING 
THE PRECEDING SCHOOL YEARS, 1942-43 TO 1951-52* • 


School y ear 

Payments to 
States 

School 

year 

Payment* to 

School 

year 

Payments to 
8tates 

1 

2 

1 

a 

1 

a 

Total (it yean) 

38M7M 38.37 

1044-48... 

$4,066,307.08 

4,149,662.43 

8,463,764.53 

4,624,570.39 

1048-40... 

1 M0-60 

1080-61 

— » 

$0,040,840.05 

7,314,078.44 

8,434,827.40 

14,081,830.86 

1942—43. _ r 

1,002,877.26 

2,602,843.38 

i yfo — so. . . 

1946- 47... 

1947— 48 

1043-44 ...! 


1 *U 1 Oi . . . 


, ‘ toULi include revenuee for Arison* end New Meiieo. u wall laa amount* for other State* 

listed in table 27. • 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

During the depression years, Federal assistance for school 
lunches was initiated as one method of providing an expanding 
market for agricultural commodities. It was started under the 
administration of Public Law 320 (74th Cong.) approved in 1936. 
The Act did not mention school lunches specifically, but Section 32 
provided for an annual appropriation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture equal to 30 percent of the gross receipts from duties col- 
lected under customs laws, to be used for several purposes, one of 
which was “to encourage ,the domestic consumption of such com- 
modities or products by diverting them by the payment of benefits 
or indemnities or by other means, from the normal channels of 
trade or commerce or by increasing their utilization through bene- 
fits, indemnities, donations, or by other means, among persons in 
low-income groups . . 

One of the activities financed by Section 32 funds was the pur- 
chase of surplus food commodities and their donation to States for 
distribution to non-profit school lunch programs, charitable insti- 
tutions, and families receiving welfare assistance. 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES 

The availability of surplus foods greatly stimulated the expan- 
sion of food services in the schools. As school feeding operations 
expanded, there was a steady increase in the value of surplus com- 
modities donated to schools. During the 1941-42 school year, 
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school lunch programs received almost $22,000,000 in assistance 
in the form of donated surplus foods, compared with less than 
$260,000 in 1936-36, the first year for the operation of Section 32. 

After 1942, increased wartime demands for food reduced the 
need for Government purchases to stabilize agricultural markets, 
and the supply of surplus foods available to schools declined. To 
offset this decrease in assistance, in March 1943, the Indemnity 
plan was established. This was a program of Federal cash assist- 
ance for school lunches. Since that time, the bulk of the Federal 
school lunch assistance has been In the form of cash payments, to 
be used by participating schools to make local purchases of food. 

Assistance in the form of donated commodities has continued. 
In recent years, the amount of commodity assistance has increased 
markedly over the wartime level, reaching a record value of 
$65,188,960 for the 1949-60 school year. Since 1946, the commodi- 
ties donated to schools include those specifically purchased for 
school lunch use as well as those acquired by the Department of 
Agriculture under its price support and surplus removal programs. 

From 1936 to 1951, the value of commodity assistance provided 
by the Federal Government totaled $260,228,205. The values of 
commodities allotted to individual States for the 1950-51 school 
year are listed in column 6 of table 4. 

SCHOOL MILK AND INDEMNITY PROGRAMS 

The School Milk Program, established in 1940, was the first 
program of Federal cash assistance to school lunch projects. Under 
this program, the Federal Government as a means of removing 
surplus milk from the markets, reimbursed schools for a portion 
of the cost of milk served to children. A total of $2,066,660 was 
paid to schools during the 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42 school 
years. 

In 1943, the Milk Program became a part of the Indemnity Plan, 
whereby the Department of Agriculture reimbursed schools for a 
portion of the cost of the food purchased from local suppliers. 
During the 7 years from 1939-40 to 1946-46, inclusive, a total of 
$127,356,904 was allotted to schools under the combined School 
Milk Program and the Indemnity Plan. This is the total of 7 items 
in column 2 of table 80. 

The School Milk Program, as well as the Indemnity Plan estab- 
lished in 1943, was financed by funds made available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture under Section 82, mentioned above. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH ACT 

The Seventy-ninth Congress approved Public Law 396 known 
as the National School Lunch Act in June 1946 after 11 years of 
experience in assisting school lunch serviced. The express purpose 
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Of the Act was “to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation s children and to encourage the domestic consumption of 
nutritious agricultural- commodities and other food, by assisting 
the States, through grants-in-aid and other means?*® providing 
an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school 
lunch progr ams .” 

According to the Act, apportionments' of cash assistance of 
funds to each State educational agency are based upon the numbers 
of children from 5 to 17 years of age and upon variations in the 
per capita income. The use of “per capita income” accomplishes 
aome equalization by allocating proportionately larger amounts of 
Federal money to the financially weaker States and the Act pro- 
vides for a lower State and local matching rate in States having 
lower than the average per capita income. The Act requires that 
funds for school lunches be disbursed in each State by the State 
educational agapcy. An exception to this requirement is noted for 
funds allocated^ to the school lunch programs in private schools 
where State laws or court decisions do not permit the State office 
to make payments to private schools. 


Funds allotted in accordance with the provisions of the National 
School Lunch Act for the past 5 years total $316,147,166. This is 
the total of the last 6 items in column 2 of table 30. ' 


In addition to authorizing the distribution of funds, the National 
School Lunch Act provides for the purchase and distribution of 
fowls to schools. This distribution includes surplus foods acquired 
under price support and surplus removal operations, as well as 
ooas purchased specifically for the school lunch program under 
authority °f section 6 of the Act The total value of all commodi- 
ties distributed to the schools, under this combined authorization 

*l«i QfiA^ 8 ^ 001 - f ? m 1946 ~ 47 to 1960 - 51 » inclusive, to 
$181,966,055, itemized in column 8 of table 80, ) 

jfederal assistance to the School Luifch Program has contributed 
greatly to the development of high standards for food services in 
schools aimed at maximum contributions to the education, health 
and welfare of children. With the exception of the program for 
education of veterans in the secondary schools, funds made avaU- 
a e under the National School Lunch Act represent the largest 

Federal grant being allocated for any feature of the educational 
program. 

Detail, regarding Federal assistance to the school lunch wrote* 

" O. ^ 0Be ‘ flven to tables 4 and 80. can be obtained from 

the United States Department of Agriculture. . 
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T«bl« 30.^-FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED. AND ESTIMATED VALUE OF COM- 
MODITIES DISTRIBUTED, FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, 1935-36 
TO 1950-51 


School year 

Federal funds 
allotted 

Value of surplus 
and National 
School Lunch Act 
eommoditka 

Total value 
of Federal 
aerial a noo 

1 

9 

3 

4 

Total (li rm). 

*44M#4,#*9 


*7*2,7324*3 


m r 1 

1935-36 

o 

244,114 
171 004 

Oii 1 li 

1936-37 

o 

yZ'OM 

1937-38 

o 

673,204 
1 325 (¥10 

if I, we 

A 7 A oru 

1938-39 

o 

ofOi 

i non 


School Milk 
Program 

A p 0441^ VAIv 

A , 040, UW 

1939—40- 

758 
592. 103 
1,478,801 

Indemnity Plan 

3,961,876 

13,118,908 

21,868,967 

3 002 631 

1940-41__ 

O , Wi. (MI 

13 Til Oil 

1*41-42 

14$, fit, VI A 

23 332 75ft 

% 

so, 04 S, / 0 O 

1942—48 

5,801,573 

20,585,420 

41,813,080 

31,290,171 

National School 
Lunch Act 

17 563 000 

23 364 873 

1943-44 

a r | WM . Wv 

7,814,149 
6.796 384 

Ma vlil 1 Of# 

1944-46 

Ol • Orp m Ove 

47 4(13 4d4 

1943-46 

vi ■ vVitIVl 

6,833,633 

57,123,728 

' 


1948-47 

1 69,571 ,481 
53,989,068 
68,772,227 
84,339,392 
68,276,000 

8,047,748 
82.778 89Q 

77 619 220 

1947-48..* 

4 # a viffi MV 

tm 7 87 cula 

1948-49 

36 024 794 

Ov« i VI | 

04 707 (121 

1949-30 * 

vv i V4rV a f vs 

53,188,960 
49 925 663 

“ • f "f • v #4 
iio 7 «i iao 

1960-61 ’ * 

4|W| f 40i We 

lift 200 IMS 
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1 Iwludfli $9,696,687 Allotted to the 3 to tee for the puroheee of eouipzne&t for ^tnnl lunch pmnne. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN AGRICULTURE 

The Department of Agriculture cooperates with the Department 
of State on the Nation's policy of arafating other areas of the world 
to develop their resources. Most of the underdeveloped countries 
are farming areas and would be able to improve their economic 
status through agricultural development. For many years the 
Department has engaged in a program of exchang i n g agricultural 
scientists, technicians, and information for mutual benefit. 

These activities are expending. During I960 the Department 
continued its cooperative efforts with the Latin American countries 
and broadened its activities to include the Middle Fa s t a n d 
Far East. In these programs funds were provided to help train 
agriculturists from foreign countries by arranging for them 
to visit American schools and agricultural research institutions. 
This program, of sharing agricultural information constitutes an 
important contribution to the peace and progress of the world. 

No figures are given here to indicate the amount of Federal 
funds expended in sharing agricultural information with the'peo- 
plea of other lands, Amounts are Included in the budgets of the 
several Divisions of the Federal Department and would be -difficult 
to separate from expenditures fbr administration. 



Chapter IV 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


F u ATI ° NAJj SERVICES for thousands of children and 
t adults are provided by funds administered by the Department 

ok of I he I Jf nterior * These services are for the Indians residing in 
25 States for natives of Alaska and the Pribilof Islands, and for 
school children in the Virgin Islands. Educational services have 
also been provided for other groups, such as the children of 
National Park employees and the dependents of employees work- 

mg near reclamation and other projects of the Department of the 
interior. 

i 

EDUCATION OF INDIANS AND NATIVES 

,, A !' t P ub !l»” d P"™** inquiries into the status of Indians in 

tte nec * 88it >’ of increasing educational 
services. The School Census Report of the Bureau of Indian Af- 

al 5f ° r 1969/S ? OW8 that 18,341 Indian children are completely 
W, hout school facilities. Probably one of the worst situations 

iTfi/ST 1 t °^ U f a ^ n w ^ fQund on the Nav ajo Reservation 
the Stat ®? of Ax ^m and New Mexico where half of the school- 
age population, or about 13,014 children, do not attend school" 
Educational programs are arranged in 26, States for a total of 
approximately 77,176 Indian children. School census figures indi- 
caie^tha. 3 ©,090 are attending public schools near their homes, 

4 fill*!? in “S! 0 / 1 ^ ardin5: 8fcho ° l8 and Private schools, and 
32^667 are enrolled in Federal boarding and day schools. 

Many Indian children attending public schools live on non- 

taxable Indian lands in districts with limited resources. The Fed 

eral Goverament assists these school districts financially, through 

contracts with the State departments of education. During the 

i QK/wu COn ? acts heen arranged with 14 States. In 
t:^ he ^ Um Sf r of - Indian children Provided education in public 

6r ,T WaS 28 ’ 192 ' Federal expeditures for 

the education of Indians an recent years are shown in table 81. 

Thesefigures have been obtained from the Department of Interior. 

EDUCATION IN ALA&A AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

It is estimated that there are 10,600 Indian children of school 
age in Alaska of whom .3,700 are in Territorial public schools, 
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4,161 are m three Federal boarding and 93 day schools, about 600 
are in private and mission schools, and about 2,000 are without 
local school* facilities. % 

Amounts expended for education in Alaska and the Virgin 
Islands are listed in tables 32 and 33, respectively. 


T thh II.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDIANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1941-48 TO 1950-51 


School year 

Omi 

ttpttditan 

For 

oos* traction 

’ Total 

y 

1 

i 

* 

8 

4 

Total (lljuiv) 

fUM7Mt7 

815,888,811 


1*41-42 

9,860,680 
0, 151,006 
9,4g,860 
9, SO 660 
10,003,718 

! i;8M 

18T, 277,241 
18,814,0*1 
10,878,202 

668,600 

18,000 

0 

0 

0 

1,2*9,677 

362,000 

4,918,000 

8,047,776 

6,116,769 

9,909, 180 
9, 169, On 
9,440,860 
9, 3n, 660 
10,003,71$ 

13,060,677 

1MHS _ 

1*0-44 1 

1944-46 

IMH« 

1946-47 a... 

1*47-43 

1946-49 

1*49-50 

19,' 362 ; 766 
34,690,061 

1*50-41 ; 



Table If.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION Of NATIVES 
i IN' ALASKA, 1948-43 TO 1WO-51 


School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount . 

1 

fl 

1 

I 

79*M (8 retn) - 

818,918,588 

1945-47 

81,469,486 

1,488,482 
1,474, 738 
1.939,940 
2,427,687 

1*42-48 

1947-48 * 

1,129,990 
1,288 800 
1,444,260 
1,411,807 

1 

1*48-44 

194549 .. 

1*44-48 

1949-60 

1945-46. 

1960-61 




Table 33. — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN 

ISLANDS, 1948-43 TO 1951-58 


School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

1 

8 

X 

8 

1 

8 

Vital (M ream) 
1*43-43 

«UM73 

2944-46 

•14,080 

11,086 

14,271 

11,067 

1948-49 .. 

510.696 

11,836 

13,260 

12,406 

1945-46* 

1949-60 

9,840 

10,080 

1946—47 f 

1950-61 

1*43-44 

1*47-43 

1961-62 
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EDUCATION IN THE PWWJ.OF ISLANDS 

The Pribilof Islands, located in the Bering Sea, approximately 
250 miles north of Dutch Harbor, Alaska, constitute a special* 
Government reservation set aside by Congress in 1869 for the pro- 
tection of the Alaska fur seals and for other purposes. Under the 
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Act of February 26,1944, as amended, the Government is responsi- 
ble for the health, education, and general welfare of the Aleut 
native resident population of approximately 660. * 

Only two of the Islands in the Pribilof group are inhabited, St. 
Paul Island and St. George Island. The educational program for 
these two small communities is administered directly by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, with the technical advice of the Territorial 
Department of Education for Alaska. Under the terms of an 
agreement concluded between the two agencies on September 7, 
1948, the school program for the Pribilof Islands has been closely 
integrated with the program for the Territory as a whole. Four 
teachers are employed by the Service in the St. Paul Island school 
and two teachers operate the smaller school on the neighboring 
Island of St. George. All Aleut residents on the Pribilof Islands 
reservation between the ages of 6 and 16 are required to attend 
the elementary schools maintained on each of the two inhabited 
Islands. A ninth grade was added to the school on St. Paul Island 
beginning with the school year of 1961-62 as the first step In the 
establishment of a high-school program on the Islands. About 80 
Aleut children are enrolled in the school on St. Paul Island and 
about 40 in the smaller school on St. George Island. From time to 
time children of Federal civilian personnel stationed on the Islands 
also attend the schools. 

Funds allotted for the school program on the islands for the 
school years 1960-61 and 1961-62 totaled $26,400 for each year. 


EDUCATION FOR e^RE^OF NATIONAL PARK ^ 

An Act approved June 4, 1948, authorises the mil of revenues 
received from visitor to Yellowstone National Park for providing 
educational facilities to pupils who are dependents of personnel 
engaged in the administration, operation, and 0 f that 

Park. Revenue received from Park visitors in amounts sufficient 
to cover the educational expenses are made available for expendi- 
ture in a Special Fund Appropriation account from which re- 
imbursements are made to the .local school board at Park head- 
quarters and school boards in surrounding communities on a pro 
rata per pupil basis for tuition an# transportation csosts. 

The Act of 1948 provides that, if in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, education^ facilities are inadequate, the $ecre~ 
tary at lys discretion, may dnter into cooperative agreements with 
STtte or local agencies (o) for the operation of school facilities; 
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(6) for the construction and expansion of local facilities at Fed* 
eral expense; and (c) for contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment, on an equitable basis satisfactory to the Secretary, to cover 
the increased cost to local agencies for providing the educational 
service! required. A new high school was constructed in Gardiner, 
Mont., during 1961 which will serve the children of employees at 
Yellowstone National Park. The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion toward the cost of the new school, under authority of Section 
2 of the above cited Act, will amount to approximately $64,000. 

Total expenditures for the children of employees at Yellowstone 
NationalPark, in recent years, are given in table $4. 


T$W« 34. — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATION OF CHILDREN OF 
EMPLOYEES OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 1948-49 TO 1931-58 


School jmr 

Current 

•xpatLditure 

Fof 

construe Lion 

ToUl 

d a. 

1 

9 

8 

16 

4 

Trial (4 roan) 

s 


1117,160.6$ 

1 MO-49 

18,250.66 
16,664.70 
16,601.58 
lft.Ana m. 

0 

0 

0 

fu rmn on 

18,260.56 

15,664.70 

15,601.58 

TO AAS on 

1949-60 

1060-41 * 

1061-42 


zzizzz.'. ' ~ 


REVENUE FROM GRAZING LANDS 

Under the terms of a 1984 law,. 60 percent of the receipts from 
each of the national grazing districts is paid to the State ip which 
the grazing land is located. This money may be used as the State 
legislature prescribes for the benefit of the subdivisions having 

such grazing lands within their areas. 

*■ 

• In addition, 26 percent of the receipts from each grazing district 
located on Indian land, ceded to the United States for disposition 
undeflPthe public-land laws is paid to the State in which such land 
is located. These parents are for the benefit of county schools 
and county roads of the respective counties. 

Table 86 lists the amounts paid to the States by the Bureau of 
Land Management from receipts from grazing lands over the past 
10 years. Specific amounts paid to individual States during the 
1949-60 and 1960-61 school years are presented in table 86. The 
Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior, 
which supplied these data has no information on the proportions 
of these payments that are used by the States and counties for 
public schools. These figures have not been included in table 4 
since the funds* may be used by the States for either roads or 
schools. 
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™* 35. — FEDERAL PAYMENTS FROM RECEIPT'S FOR LEASING GRATiwn 
LANDS, 1941-41 TO 1950-51 ^ GRAZING 


Be hooJ ymr 

Amount 

School ymr 

Amount 

School ymr 

Amour; t 

I 

t 

I 

t 

1 

I 

Trtal (11 _ 

1941-42. . 
iS4j-a 


1043—44 

1944-45.. _ 

194^46.... 

1043-47...... 

•507,765.60 
1 408,044.96 

480,070.29 

317,113.63 



1047-48 

8336,964.41 

185,311.36 

397,086.70 

388,345.88 

549,252.41 
400,333. 15 

1946^49 

1949-60 

1960-61 


T<blf «OM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING GRAZJNC 

LANp S/ FOE THE 1949-5 0 AND 1950-51 SCHOOL YEARS 


Sttta or Territory 


T®4al 


ArilQRR 

Arkmui 
CaLfony*. 
Colorado. . 
UtoftnJ.... 


1949-60 

1950-51 

State or Territory 

1949-60 

1960-51 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t 1 


•MM83.4S 

Nebraska 

8637.58 

18,929.96 
18,429.54 
1,065. 04 
, 142.89 
11,371.06 

6,046.77 
18,029. 13 
4,796.38 
94.648.37 

943246 

27,062.66 

p, 66a 60 

667.61 
146.67 
, 17,441.77 

9.60.66 

19,609.06 

6.096.66 
67,466.67 

23,998.00 

22.40 

18,737.33 

16,215.77 

17,219.65 

29 65 
1 00 
4.27 
48,587.93 

21,736.92 
22.40 
84,468.41 
16,906.79 
30,197. 17 

18.51 

0 

4.37 

28,872.36 

Nrrad* 

Nrw M,iioo 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma, 

Oreca 

Wtchiogtofi 

Wyoming 


REVENUE FROM MINERAL LANDS 


Federally owned lands in several States and Territories are rich 
deposits. .In 1920, Congress enacted a law providing 
that 37 ft percent of the receipts from rentals, royalties, and 
bonuses from mineral lands in the. public domain be paid to the 
States. The provision affects only those States in which such 
mineral lands are located. Funds paid to the States under this law 
inay be used for the construction and maintenance of roads or tbt 
- the support of public schools or other public educational institu- 
tions as the legislatures of the respective Stipes may direct 

Under this legislation, payments to the States and Territories 
have amounted to nf6re than 69 million dollars during the past 
10 years. Federal payments to the States for 
years are shown in table 87. 


each of these school 


Amounte paid to each of 22 States and Alaska for the 1949-60 
and 1960-61 school years are listed inWble 88. The Bureau of Land 
Atoigement has no information regarding the portions of funds 
allocated to roads and schools by the rWpective legislatures. 

. for the 1960-61 school year\have not been Included in 

table 4 since the funds are not exclusively for education. 
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T*W* 17.— FEDERAL PAYMENTS FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING MINERAL 

LANDS. 1 941-41 TO 1950-51 


School year 

Amount 

School 7 W 

Amount 

School year 

Amount 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

*2 

TiUl (M|Wi) 


1044—44 ' 

1044-44 

44,310,000.40 

4,020,162.04 

1647-46. . 
1948-49... 

29,599,617. 66 
11,290,647 11 

1 041-41 

3, 743,930, 7S 

104ft— 411. __ 

4,044,3*0 S3 

HMD 60. .. 

10,569,004 04 

1943-42. 

3,863,163.06 

1044-47 

4,0*4,134.04 

1960-61 

12,906,643.14 


T*W« W.— FEDERAL PAYMENTS FROM RECEIPTS FOR LEASING MINERAL 


8t*ta or Ter r itor y 


T*4al 


Ari»oaa. . . 
Arh— i . 
Q^Uonift. 
Gobmdo.. 

rmuoAt... 

LouMaaa 

MMhfran. 

MfaaMppt 


1040-40 

1040-41 ^ 

^9 or Tarriiory 

1949-60 

1950-51, 

2 

2 

1 

t 

I 

616.166,664. 6i 

211.660,1411 4 

Mon Lana 

6471486.67 

6493,630 57 

96.71 

229 19 

Nabraaka. 

3,470 69 

3,07.42 

11,263.47 

21,673.06 

Honda 

160,012.90 

346,969 it 

. _ F 7 * 4 

46.00 

K#w Mexico 

1,660,601 12 

2,260,466.97 

3,927, 247.36 

8,309,646 23 

Nc^th Dakota 

12,163 66 

47,196 73 

1,667,446.26 

1,900,667.46 

Qklahocna f 

36, 442 41 

23,646.69 

26,962.17 

44,22099 



641.77 

2,264.73 

0 

23. 60 

South Dakota. 

30,976.40 

23,076.76 

16,919.99 

63,623. U 

Utah 

319.383 54 

560,466.83 

6,623.67 

9,261.02 

Waabiagtna „ 

1 . 160 66 

1,015-75 

ta §1 

1,303.04 

Wyoming 

3,200,526.17 

4,666,730.51 

623.66 

1,096.28 

Alaakm 

1,220 00 

3,566.75 


SCHOOL ASSISTANa AT FEDERAL RECLAMATION 

PROJECTS 

The construction of Federal reclamation projects has required 
the presence of many workers and their families at points which 
are remote from public-school facilities or at places where the 
larger numbers of pupils would burden local educational services. 
Congress recognized this y situation in its enactment of June 29, 
1948 (80th Cong.) known as Public Law 835. This law authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to make such provision as may be 
deemed necessary and in the public interest for the education of 
dependents of persons employed on the actual construction of 
Federal reclamation projects. Appropriate action is taken when it 
is found that by reason of such construction activity an undue 
burden is or will be cast upon the facilities of the public-school 
district serving the area in which the construction is being under- 
taken. Assistance under cooperative arrangements may include 
contributions toward the cost of educational services required, 
payments for the operation of Government facilities by the school 
district, or allotments for the expansion of local facilities. 

The Act of May 14, 1948, referred to as Public Law 628, author- 
ized for the fiscal years 1948, 1949, 1960, end 1951, payments not 
to exceed |66 per semester per pupil to the Boulder City School 
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District, as reimbursement for the actual coat of instructing pupils 
who are dependents of any employees of the United States living 
in the immediate vicinity of Boulder City, Nev. 

Total amounts made available by the Department of the Interior 
for educational services are reported in table 39 and amounts for 
educational facilities are given in table 40. These are reported for 
the 1943-49, 1949-60, and 1960-61 school years. Data were ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of t4ie 
Interior. 

Congress has arranged that any further obligations of this kind 
will be met through the operations of Public Laws 816 and 874 
(81st Cong.). Federal assistance for educational services in fed- 
erally affected areas provided under Public Laws 816 and 874 are 
reported in this bulletin on pages 26 to 81. 

T*Wa T9. — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION OP ftpocu 
DENTS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AT R^MATK>^OJ&T? FOR nit 
1941-49. 1949-50 AND 10U.M OXiAru vr V kr FOR THE 


8 tat* 


Ttotal 


Aruoaa. . . 
California. 
Colorado. . 
Idaho. 


Montana.. 

Nahzaak*. 

Narada.. 


Wfotnioi 



r 

, 1949-50 

iwo-ai 

Total for 
‘ 3 year* 

t 

3 

A 

i 

IUMILM 

ft 

6*8. 738.61 

3364,638.16 

0 

0 

9,925 20 
* 0 

0 

а. sM.og 

б, 881 00 

3,964.16 

0 

9,000.00 ' 
2,341 17 
1,500 00 

13,009.04 
’ 0 

9.000 00 
4,673 06 
17,306.30 
16,066.22 
6,397.88 

o\ 

16,857.12 

102,803.79 

0 

6,627.08 
*,636.60 
63, 113.64 
66,666.21 
3,303.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,888.81 

6,627.08 
36,716.62 
63, 210. 64 
136,939.00 
6,190.61 


T*W« 40.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR EDUCATIONAL FAfll htfc fno 
TNE EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS OF PERSONS EMP^V^^^CTCXa! 
* YEARS^ PROJECTS, FOR THE 1941-49, 1949-50, AND 19SO-51 SCHOOL 


Stata 


TKaL. 


N*br*ak*_ 


1943-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

Total for 
3 rMUi 

9 

** 

9 

A 

5 

IhSMiUI 

t*9MtU7 

MM7U1 

t MSMPJS 

0 

0 

0 

. 1,231,952.00 
0 

33,500.00 

0 

5,794.25 

95,337.92 

0 

2,703.11 

7,657.00 

85.000. 00 

10.000. 00 

36,306.11 

7,667.00 

40,794.23 

1,326,399.93 

10,000.00 
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Chapter V 

\ EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
v VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

A FTER WORLD WAR II, the Federal Government was con- 
cerned about the restoration of the citizen soldier to his 
former civilian status. To assist with this re-orientation 
and to compensate the men and -women for the wartime interfer- 
ence with their educational programs, many services were pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration. Especially important were 
those pertaining to the further education and the vocational re- 
habilitation of the veterans. Other services provided by the 
Veterans Administration include programs of compensation, pen- 
sions, loan guarantees, life insurance, death benefits, and medical 
care. 

s * 

BASIC LEGISLATION FOR REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
The basic .Acta upon wjiich the vocational rehabilitation and 
education and training programs rest are: (a) Public Law 16, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended; and, (b) Public Law 346, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended. 

Under Public Law 16, as amended, the Veterans. Administration 
prescribes, provides, and supervises a program of vocational re- 
habilitation for disabled World War II veterans. Its purpose Is to 
restore employability lost by virtue of a handicap due to service- , 
incurred disability for which wartime rates of compensation are 
payable. The program covers each step in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess from the veteran's initial application through various courses 
in the educational preparation, and provides assistance for his 
placement in suit&bie employment 
Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, Public Law 
346, as amended, the Veterans Administration provides a program - 
of education and training which makes it possible for an eligible 
veteran to pursue a course of his own choice in any approved 
school or job-training establishment which will accept him, pro- 
vided that such course was initiated by July 26, 1951, or a date 
4 years subsequent to the veteran’s discharge from the military 
service, whichever is the later. 

RECENT ^LEGISLATION 

The following laws affecting education and training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and vocational rehabilitation 
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under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act were enacted by the Con- 
gress during j^cal.year 1951. 

' Public LavT610, Eighty-first Congress, July 13/ 1960, amends 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) as follows: (1) defines the terms 
"customary cost of tuition”- or "customary charges” as "customary 
tuition charge^”; (2) establishes a minimum of 30 clock-hours of 
attendance for a full-time course in schools below college level offer- 
ing trade or technical courses which include shop practice as an 
integral part thereof; (3) provides that’ over-payments of sub- 
sistence allowance to veterans will constitutes liability of the 
school when caused by willful or negligent failure by the school to 
promptly notify the Veterans Administration of unauthorized or 
excessive absences from the course or discontinuance or interrup- 
tion of the course; (4) prescribes certain conditions under which 
veterans may be denied a change of course or additional education' 
or training; (5) restricts the pursuit of courses avocational or 
recreational in character; (6) defines a nohprofit school and pre- 
scribes conditions under which a school may elect to be subject to 
the nonresident tuition rates; (7) provides conditions under which 
a profit school may secure and retain approval to' train veterans 
when it has fewer than 25 students, or one-fourth of the students 
enrolled, whichever is larger, paying their own way. 

Public Law 894, Jjighty-first Congress, as amended, extends to 
veterans who serve in the active military, naval; or air service on 
or after June; 27, 1960, and prior to such date as shall be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution of 
the Congress, the benefits of Public Law needed to overcome 
the handicap of a disability ihcurred or aggravated by such service 
for which compensation is payable or would be payable but for 
retirement pay. ' 

TRAINING FACILITIES AND CONTRACTS 

The vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans under Public 
Law 18 and the .education and training of veterans under Public 
Law 346, administered by the Veterans Administration, are con- 
ducted through approved universities, and colleges*. These include 
professional and technological spools, private and public trade 
and vocational schools, business schools, secondary schools, fed- 
eral, State, and municipal agencies, and business and< industrial 
establishments. . s 

No training facilities or educational institutions have , been 
established by the Veterans Administration. Instead, it has fol- 
lowed the policy of usintfexisting facilities which have been deter- 
mined qualified and equipped to train veterans. Under Public Law 
346, the appropriate approving agencies of the various. States 
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determine the adequacy of schools and training establishments 
and notify the Veterans Administration regional offices of such 
approvals. The .Veterans Administration regional offices deter- 
mine the adequacy of. all facilities utilized for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans under Public Law 16 and may 
approve additional facilities under Public L^w 846, when 
necessary. * 

Although the Administrator has the authority under Public 
Law 346 to approve educational facilities, he has exercised this 
authority only in a few instances concerning job-training estab- 
lishments. Under Public Law 610, the Administrator is required 
to disapprove a course in any institution, other than public or 
other tax-supported institutions, which has been in operation for r 
a period of less than one year immediately prior to August 24, J 
1949, or any new course in an institution' other than a public or/ 
tax-supported institution which has been in operation more thah 
one year, where such course completely departs from the whole 
character of the instruction previously given. Publfl^ Law 610 
further provides that, should any State, approval agency certify 
that a new or existing institution is essential to meet the training 
needs of veterans in its State, the Administrator, at his discretion, 
may approve such an institution notwithstanding the above-stated 
restrictions. The Administrator has, on some occasions, exercised 
this approval authority. 

At the end of June 1961, a total of 82,000 approved job-training 
establishments had veterans in training under Public Laws 16 and 
346, and 16,000 approved educational institutions had veterans 
enrolled. 

» 

The Veterans Administration had 9,800 contracts in force or 
in process on June 30, 1951, for the payment of tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and equipment for veterans pursuing courses in 
educational institutions. In addition, there were 146 contracts in 
force with institutions offering instruction by correspondence, of 
which 73 were with college^ and universities and 73 with trade 
and industrial, business, and professional schools. 

Relative to institutional on-farm training of veterans, as pro- 
vided under Public Law 377, Eightieth Congress, contracts have 
be^n negotiated with 37 individual States and the' Territories of 
Hawai%snd I^uerto Rico. The contract with the Territory of 
Puerto Rico included the program in tie Virgin Islands. These 
contracts provided that the State or Territory administer the 
program uniformly for each school. Individual contracts have 
been negotiated with 1,279 schools for institutional on-farm train- 
ing of veterans. In each instance, the yetbran’s farm, or the farm 

i , . 
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on which he is employed, is utilized as an integral part of his 
supervised course of instruction. 

Contracts have also been negotiated with the Office of Indian 
Affairs for training at the Pima Indian Agency, Cherokee Indian 
Agency, and the Uintah Indian School. 

/ addition to the above, the Veterans Administration reim- 
/ horsed 44 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii under contracts nego- 
tiated pursuant to authority contained in Public Law 679, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, for expenses incurred by them in connection with 
the inspection, approval, and supervision of on-the-job-training 
establishments under Public Law 346. Pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Public Law 610, the Veterans Administration has reim- 
bursed 36 States and Puerto Rico under contracts for expenses 
incurred in connection , with the inspection, approval, and super- 
vision of profit schools training veterans under Public Law 346. 

COUNSELING AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The Veterans Administration continued to provide counseling 
services to veterans through individual interviews and the applica- 
tion of approved techniques in vocational guidance and applied 
psychology. Priority was given to disabled veteran-applicants for 
vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16, but counseling 
services were also provided under Public Law 346 to veterans who 
requested educational or vocational guidance and to veterans for 
whom such services were required in connection with their re- 
quests for a change of course. The purpose of the counseling 
services was to assist veterans in exploring their interests, apti- 
tudes, and abilities, in determining what occupations may be most 
suitable for them, and in choosing courses of education or training 
to prepare them for employment in such occupations. 

' Although titer policy of the Veterans Administration to provide 
guidance services at decentralized locations near veterans’ homes - 
remained unchanged, the gradual decline in the number of 
veterans requiring counseling services made it necessary to reduce 
from 444 in July 1960, to 313 in' June 1961, the number of loca- 
tions at which such services were provided. 

'' Counseling services wefe provided to 204,000 veterans during 
the 1960-61 school year, as compare^to 431,000 in 1949-60, and 
392,000 in 1948-49. These were all veterans of World War II, 
except 43, veterans who became elijgjble for benefits by reason of 
Public Law 894, approved December 28, 1960, making eligible 
primarily those whose disabilities were related to the Korean con- 
flict Of the 82,000 disabled veterans who were counseled under 
Public Law 16, more than 66 percent were provided counseling 
services by Veterans Administration personnel, mostly at regional 
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offices, and almost 84 percent at guidance centers. Of the 122,000 
veterans counseled under Public Law 346, the services were pro- 
- vided by Veterans Administration personnel in 26 percent of the 
cases, and 76 pejpent were counseled at guidance centers. 

NUMBERS IN TRAINING 

Figures pertaining to the education of veterans are now avail- 
able for eight school years. The largest number of veterans taking 
training during the 1960-61 school year was reached on November 
30, 1960, when 1,870,000 veterans were enrolled. This was 66.7 
percent of the all-time high of 2,802,000 veterans reported at the 
end of December 1947. 

.The number of veterans associated with various levels and pro- 
grams of education is discussed in the annual reports of the 
Administration of Veterans Affairs. These Te ports show that 
about 50 percent of the veterans have been taking courses under 
the combined programs of Public Law 16 and Public Law 346. 
Table 41 indicates the type of training pursued by the veterans 
over the past 6 years. The data reveal that higher education 
accounted for 41 percent of the veterans in training over the past 
6 years. Similarly, 29 percent were enrolled in courses below col- 
lege grade, 19 peijjpt were in on-job training courses and 11 per- 
cent were taking -^pining on the farm. All figures have been sup- 
plied by the .Veterans Administration. 

On January 2, 1961, when President Truman delivered his 
Budget Message to the Congress he offered the following com- 
ment regarding the veterans’ education program : 

Expenditures for education and training of World War II veterans 
are estimated at 626 million dollars in the fiscal year 1963, a decline of 
860 million dollars from the revised estimates for the current fiscal year. 
The 1968 expenditures will provide for an average enrollment of 491,000 
in school, job, and farm training courses. Vhe reduction from an average 
enrollment of over . one million in the current fiscal year reflects the fact 
that July 26, 1961, was the deadline for initiation of training* under the 
program. By the end of the fiscal year 1968, approximately 7,800,000 
veterans— about half of all the veterans of World War II— will have 
received education and training at a cost to the Government of 14.8 
billion dollars. This investment is already proving to be of great benefit 
to the veterans and the Nation. 

SUBSISTENCE AND EDUCATION 

A summary of figures pertaining to the eduction and training 
programs of the Veterans Administration for the entire .period 
these services have been provided, is given in table 42. Allowances 
for subsistence, together with figures showing the amounts ex- 
pended for education, are given. The figures indicate that the 
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subsistence allowances constitute 'the fnajor portion of the total 
cost* Under Public Law 16, an average of 79.9 percent has been 
expended for subsistence of veterans and Jtheir families, while 
under Public Law 346, 70.1 percent is for subsistence. The remain- 
ing portions are for tuition, equipment, supplies, and materials. 
Table 43 provides detailed figures pertaining to the veterans ed- 
ucation program, State by State, for the 1965-61 school year. 

if 

dumber OF veterans enrolled in various 

fOUCATK^AL PROGRAMS OFFEREDBY THE VETERANS ADMINISTRA- 
TO W0-5V E 5 MONTHS FROM OCTOBER THROUGH IgARCH, 1945-46 


Type of training 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-60 

1960-61 

1 

3 

9 

4 ‘ 1 

f 

9 

7 

. Total. 

Higher education 

Below college grade 

On-farm training 

On-job training. 

*88,776 

9479,177 

9,718,918 

9,499499 

9494,197 

1,765, 188 

200,313 

77,126 

13,204 

84,042 

1,096,976 

467,648 

102,004 

707,650 

1,180,360 

685,768 

228,077 

624,813 

1,024,924 

709,216 

304,989 

469,900 

861,290 
806,818 
346,860 
, 811,229 

668,623 

728,086 

312,398 

166,981 


V* ■ 

4 

T ^^ 2 ^NUMBER OF VETERANS IN TRAINING AND EXPENDITURES FOR 
ING" ^943^44 TO E t^95C^5 1 T AT,ON AND FOR EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 


School 

year 

Vocation* 

— a 

d rehabilitation (Public Law 16) 

Education and training (Public Law 346) 

Average 
number of 
veterans 
in 

training 

Amount 
for tuition, 
equipment, 
supphee, and 
materials ' 

V* Amount of 
subsistence 
allowance 

Average 
number of 
. veterans 
in 

training 

Amount 
for tuition, 
dtjuippicnt, 
supplies, and 
materials 

Amount of 
subsistence 
allowance 

1 

9 

4 

4 J* 

4 

& 

• 

• •r ■ - - - 

7 

Percent. 

T*al-- 


29.1 

7t.t 

$1,112338444 



99.9 

9MU.7t83ii 

76.1 

*8,568,467,18* 



1943— 44 ... 

1944- 46... 

1946-46... 
1946-47 

1947^8 ... 

1948- 49... 

1949- 60... 

1950- 61 ... 

V 



922 

9,464 

44,678 

174,466 

937,382 

217,740 

167,809 

99,872 

97,480 

1,302,027 

7,093,906 

30,005,602 

68,018,238 
73,002,526 
58,876,846 
. 41,702,280 

* 

666,668 

7,046,348 

37,993,447 

190,941,044 

266,298,234 
262,196.010 
218,616,520 
lM, 172,874 

0 

11,956 

376,750 

1,883,551 

2,213,382 
2,054,616 
. 1,990,413 
1,552,040 

0 

1,702,821 

32,113,444 

567,938,944 

872,756,131 

834,379,091 

766,616,410 

680,262,020 

0 

7,802,860 

817,905,346 

1,550,796,114 

1,628,907,830 

1,865,804,493 

1,829,111,963 

1,863,078,677 


■ 
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T«bl« 43.— EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND FOR 
itel §HOOL D yEAR N,NG OF WORLD>AR II VETERANS, FOR THE 


State or 
Territory 


Vocational rehabilitation 
(Public Law 16) 


Average 
number 
veteran* 
in 

training 


Percent! 

Total... 


Alabama... 
A ri*ona.--. 
Arkansas. _ 
California.. 
Colorado... 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 


niinoi*... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

c 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 


*t,8T* 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New Yorla— . 


North Carolina.. 

North Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


Pennsylvania— . 
Rhode Island... 
South Carotfna. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming.. 

District of 

Columbia 

Foreign countries 
U.fTpo 


8,048 

647 

2,864 

6,442 

1,474 

933 

80 

1,926 

8,924 

744 

2,348 

1,769 

1,397 

1,267 

3,639 

2,077 

222 

538 

8,088 

8,141 

2,011 

3,247 

8,740 

424 

1,115 

37 
248 
1,760 
430 
0, 171 

1>,0I4 

669 

1 687 

0,301 

441 

1,980 

220 

8,881 

7,910 

460 

u2ll 

1,277 

1,186 

1,879 

2,039 

208 

« 

633 

60 

416 


Amount 
for tuition, 
equipment, 
supplies, and 
•materials 


Amount of 
subsistence 
allowance 


4 


fft.f 


1, f8L02O 

243/802 

981,863 
2,877,370 
780,760 

326,412 
26,902 
1 ,096,841 
1,151,866 
220,074 

1,683,874 

683,160 

640,807 

880,462 

941,426 

863,662 
* 71,160 

189,894 
1,404,360 
1,438,077 

789,789 

1,015,489 

1,479,000 

169,800 

879,738 

15,009 
123,841 
« 010,161. 
224,43s 
8,906,329 

580,681 

294,040 

1,668,804 

1,194,802 

897,648 

2,964,941 

196,886 

669,610 

73,570 

1,804,703 

8,886,742 

260,013 

81,309 

863,806 

576,894 

326,493 

093,883 

08,966 

614, rtn 
18,984 
100,489 


*Nr 

76.4 

6186 , 172,874 


4,072,738 

730,916 

4,046,397 

7,382,059 

1,990,031 

1,295,104 

110,009 
2,503,203 
6,882,346 
yt, 015, 816 

3,303,021 

2,249,050 

1,836,080 

894,642 

4,887,888 

2,818,120 

281,329 

613,896 

4,289,622 

3,963,082 

2.966.639 
4,634,223 
6,836,288 

660,006 

1,467,143 

61,402 

338.903 
2,200,876 

004,889 

8,226,363 

2,743,897 

1,288,181 

0,472,511 

4,841,672 

900,664 

8,496,079 

810,279 

2.639.640 
806,030 

. 0,492,497 

<11,108,165 

608*187 

2$4f&6l 

1,686,842 

1,686,710 

1,798,449 

2,737,811 

283.904 

1,061,961 

86,970 

000,860 


Education and training 
(Public Law 340) 


Average 
number of 
veterans 
in 

training 




48.898 
0,607 

33,044 

90,245 

17,834 

13.899 
2,210 

33,318 

66,466 

0,930 

07.660 
32,702 
19,123 
18,366 
26,720 

48,928 

5,579 

23,808 

35.660 
41,633 

27,190 

41,338 

43,840 

0,146 

13,993 

974 

3,443 

41,384 

7,793 

140.218 

51,323 

4,300 

02,806 

27,210 

11,837 

> 

127yJ07 

5,882 

33,565 

5,926 

49,241 

93.218 
9,342 

,2,771 

20,982 

17,240 

14,074 

22,202 

3,208 

16,091 

10,980 

15,441 


Amount 
for tuition, 
equipment, 
supplies, and 
materials 




14,365,818 

2,645,824 

9,109,577 

35,003,415 

7.876.863 

4,359,718 

681,442 

13,001,432 

12,298,009 

2,809,493 

32,495,231 

11,339.006 

7.701.863 
3,882,338 
7,612,991 

2f, 075, 760 

1,444,297 
8,667,846 
10,708,049 

15.868.601 

8,928,845 

11,764,962 

18,884,877 

2,317,461 

4,290,031 

306,463 
1,312, Ilf 
10,072,571 
3,037,464 
04,609,683 

18,178,948 

2,168,636 

21.139.602 
9,203,947 
^,802,874 

60,110,742 

2,861,361 

8,777,708 

1*811,797 

10,106,186 

36,641,^01 

4,192,930 

977,137 

0,466,112 

7,178,699 

8,490^288 

8.220.298 

1.049.298 


9,426,578 

2,0(6,829 

8,978,441 


Amount of 
■ubsiatenoe 
allowance 


' 79.1 

91499.97M77 


83,249,401 
6,848,908 
33,146,880 
08,602.605 
10, lsrjooo 

8,450,600 

1,829,936 

32,826,711 

62,847,670 

0,109,476 

61,394,434 

28,732,830 

17,863,628 

10,209,701 

20,446,001 

69,408,044 • 
8,901,062 
10,027,424 
24,087,181 

20.038.200 

2l,086,fl01 

47,367,393 

44,360,049 

5,207,212 

13,061,106 

005,976 

2,638,706 

26,086,868 

7,716,180 

91,673,010 

64,206,972 

0,668,101 

42,262,920 

26,980,429 

9,891,491 

106,310,844 

6,260,220 

35,298,118 

0,093,064 

60,787,674 

94,830,070 

8,640,678' 

2,205,423 

18,693,860 

14,026,148 

11 . 001.200 
17,700,613 

2,801,323 

16,640,424 

.12,976^021 

18,366,466 


o 
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. . Chapter'VI 

EDUCATION^. PROGRAMS OF OTHER 
FEDERAL OFFICES 

i 

1 — 1 

M ANY FEDERAL OFFICES in addition to the Federal 
Security Agency, theydDepartment of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Veterans Administration pre- 
sented in preceding chapters, have educational interests and ex- 
pend funds for educational j>rograms. These activities vary from 
small amounts used for in-service training of employees to large 
appropriations used in providing educational services for^thou- 
sands of students. Programs serve children in schools for Regular 
and for specialized instruction, adults who are seeking to improve 
their occupational status, and people of other countries who par- 
ticipate in educational programs for the improvement of world 
relationships. A comprehensive view of the Federal expenditures 
for education w^ given in tables 1 and 2 of Chapter I. 

In this chapter are presented descriptions and data -pertaining 
to Federal funds for educational purposes administered by 8 agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. Amounts for education by these 
offices are difficult to separate from other parts of their budgets. 
Consequently,. the figures are incomplete and in some instances 
have not been given. _ 

n ^ 

V l 

** ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

- In table 2 it was apparent that the Atomic Energy Commission 1 
expends significant amounts of money for contract research. Con- 
tracts are arranged with individual universities, with groups of 
universities and with industrial establishments for research and 
also for research training or fellowship programs. The Commis- , 
sion’s Divisions of Research and of Biology and Medicine are 
responsible for the dev element and supervision of research in the 
physical, biological, and medical science* Atomic Energy Commisr 
sion installations and outside organizations. 

CONTRACT RESEARCH 

•> » j. . 

The AtOmic Energy Commission contracts for unclassified re- 
search in the physical sciences in university and college labora- 
tories^ currently at an anntial rate of*about U.5 million dollars, 
and in the biological and medical sciences currently at an annual 
rate of about 6.8 million dollars. These contracts are generally for 
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two kinds of research : (1) Research to solve a particular. problem, 
such as- one dealing with reactor design or isotope separation, and 
*» (2) Basic research undertaken to add to the general {und of 
knowledge .applicable to atomic energy development. On such 
assignments the Commission seeks the services of specific scien- 
tists and usually pays the full costs. ^ • 

A procedure has been adopted for submitting proposals to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for research under the management 
of universities and colleges which have capable scientists who 
desire to expand, continue, or initiate a* research program. 
Approvals of proposals are given if projects are of interest in the 
development of atomic energy and provided they meet other cri- 
teria set by the Commission. * 

A proposal to the Commission for the mutual support of a 
research project is studied by Commission scientists who consider 
many factors* before mak i ng a decision that the woj*k should be 
supported by Commission funds. Srich factors are: (1) Scientific 
achievements already, made by the institution and scientist con- 
cerned, and the probability of continued research performance"; 
(2) importance of the proposed project to atomic energy develop- 
ment; (3) general need of the AEC for more persons trained in a 
particular field of study; and- (4) extent of participation of the 
institution in the work to be undertaken. - • 

# 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM ^ 

Through the 1951—62 academic year, 1,060 fellowships have 
been awarded at a total cost of approximately $4,260,000. This 
program was started in 1948.. 

Since* the National Science Foundation is sponsoring a broad 
fellowship program beginning with the 1952-63 school year, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has determined to offer only a limited 
number of fellowship awards in the specialized fields of radio-, 
logical phyBics and industrial medicine. As a means of providing 
an orderly termination of the earlier and more substantial pro- ’ 
grtun, renewals of present fellowships in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences will be offered. . ^ 

a * , 

OPERATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS * • . * ' * 

In addition to the educational activities of the Atomic Energy 
Commission described here, the Commission also operates or 
arranges for the operation of public education programs for chil- 
dren residing near places where large numbers of people are en- 
gaged in atomic energy developments. Figures on these exependi; 
tures. for operations or. for contracted educational services have 
net been secured for this report 
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. CANAL ZONE 

A system, of public schools is provided in the Canal Zone? In- 
struction is offered for. children from kindergarten to the 12th 
grade in- elementary and secondary schools. It ajpo operates an 
apprentice school to provide training in the skilled trades and the 
Canal Zone Junior College at Balboa Heights. Ahjiit &0 students 
are enrolled in the college which provides instruction in the 13th 
and 14th grades. ’ r 

The entire cost of the educational services is paid by the Canal 
Zone Government from funds appropriated by Congress. How- 
ever, the PanamS Canal Company, under the provisions of Public 
Law 841, approved September 26, 1960, is required to reimburse 
the United States Treasury as nearly as possible for the net costs 
of the Canal Zone Government, including public education. 

Funds to reimburse the Treasury are obtained from tolls and 
from license fees and other payments made to the Panama Canal 
Company by JJhe various commercial activities. These funds have 
been sufflcie^ici to the Treasury the full cost of the Canal s 

Zone Government, Including public, education. Consequently it 
would be proper to indiclf&ljjat the expemUjores listed in table 44 
come from the Panama Canal project *mfier than from Federal 
taxation. Figures have been obtained from the Panama Canal 
Company. * . 


Ttblt 44.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED *HDR EDUCATION IN THE CANAI 

ZONE, 1942-43 Te%| 951-58 


School year 
0 

Elementary and teoondary 

Apprentice 

•chool 

Junior 

ooltagn 

Total for 
tdaoation 

daU 

attendance 

Total 
ooet of 
program j, 

X 

t 

1 

1 

S 

4 

i 

. • 

- Total (It rmn) 

im-43 

1IKH4 

1644—46 

1946-46 

me-47 r „ 

1 §47-48. „.. 

ms-io. S 

mo-60.: 

1660-61 

1961-62 


61M8MAS 

,383,763 

3474,649 


* 6,770 

6,881 
6 766 
6,974 

6,866 
8,206. 
8,317' 
8,374 
V, 100 

812,831 
636,962 
660,636 
746 667 
1,002,874. 

1,068,018 

1,860,691 

1,626,636 

1,688,803 

1,762,600 

10 , m 

11,033 

968 

0 

6,666 

7,466 

8,974 

12,319 

12,408 

13,374 

t 42, 300 
44 939 
*64,219 

' * 77,107 

61 480 
76,430 

669,078 
693,290 
‘ 698 902 
791,606 
1,078,748 

1,142,631 
1,462 463 
1 631,040 
1,642,641 
1,862,404 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

A variety of educational interests are apparent among the 
' offices of the Department of Commerce. Programs receiving sub- 
stantial attention include those related to weather, aviation, inter- 
national relationships, small business, the merchant marine, and 
graduate sti^Jy in the physical sdiences. Expenditures for some 
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of these educational programs are not separable from those for 
the total service of the bureaus and consequently they are given 
here for only two programs. . » 

The Department of Commerce maintains essential services to 
the Nation through its program of studying and reporting on 
weather. In this connectidn^ funds are provided for in-service 
training of employees, for sending selected employees to the col- 
leges and universities for special training in meteorology, and for 
contracts with certain universities to conduct research- in 
meteorology. The Department of Commerce has also assisted with 
the training of Philippine Government employees in meteorology. 

AVIATION EDUCATION 

• » # 

The Office of ‘Aviation Training of the Department has devel- 
oped a cooperative program of aviation education for the public 
schools, vocational schools, and institutions of higher learning. 
These services are provided at the request of State and local school 
authorities. In the program, conferences with school authorities 
are held, addresses are given, and prepared materials for instruc- 
tion are supplied. In a similar manner the Department has been 
V requested to provide assistance in aviation education to the Army 
Air Force, Navy, and other Federal agencies. The purpose of the 
^.Department in offering aviation education is to develop air-age 
interests in the young people of the Nation. 

Training of foreign nationals . — The Department has 'also co- 
operated on a program of training Inter- American aviation per- 
sonnel. This is done as a part of the program for “Cooperation 
with other American Republics,” sponsored by the Department of 
State. The selection arid training of aviation personnel from the 
Republic of the Philippines is another educational service pro- 
vided by the Department of Commerce/* 

EXTENSION SERVICEIFOR SMALL BUSINESS 

The Department has had a cordial relationship with university 
schools of business and bureaus of business research in the seyeral 
States. Through these agencies an extension service of providing 
information and iqtructional materials on the establishment and 
operation of small businesses has been provided by the Office of , 
Small Business. Counseling for “small business” proprietors Is 
one of the services provided in local communities throughout the 
Nation. , 

Using fluids transferred from the Department of State, the 
. Department of Commerce provides subsistence and tuition for 
technician* included in the Inter-American Exchange *bf Persons 
program. Other funds transferred from the Department «f State 
t have been used hi the rehabilitation of Philippine schools. 
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MARmME|ADMIN*STRAUON , 

The President’s Reorganization j^lan No. 21 created the Mari- * 
time Administration in the Depprt^ment of Commerce and abol- 
ished the former United States Maritime Commission on May 24, 
1960. This administration operates the United States Maritime 
Service, a merchant marine cadet4offlcer training program and, in 

S n, supervises State marine and civilian nautical schools. 
ral schools . — There are 3 federal^’ operated merchant 
schools for the training and upgrading of officers and 
seaman for the merchant fleet. The UnitecLStates Maritime Serv- 
ice Institute enrolls about 9,000 men and offers to them cor- 
respondence and extension courses for licensed and unlicensed 
personnel of the merchant marine. In addition, an average of 
about 900 cadet midshipmen are in trainirfg at the United States 
Merchant Marine Academies. 

State Marine Schools . — As nearly as 1874 the Secretary of the 
Nayy was authorized to furnish, if requested by a State governor, 
a fully equipment vessel for use by colleges. The State M&rine 
School Act of 1911 promoted nautical education by authorizing 
Federal aid “to be used for the benefit of any nautical school, and 
any school or college having a nautical branch” in any of 11 sea- 
port cities named in the Act. Navy personnel could be furnished 
for supervision or instruction in the schools and Federal funds 
were appropriated y -The Act required that the Federal funds be 
matched by a State or municipality, but the .Federal money could 
not exceed $26,000 for any one school per year. Later legislation 
increased this $26,000 limitation to not to exceed $60,000 per 
school year, conditioned on the admittance to training of cadets 
from out-of-Staty. , ' 

^ In 1941 the supervision of these schools, which ane known as 
State Maritime Academies, was transferred from the Navy to the 
United States Maritime Commission. Four States have such aca- 
demies at the present time— California, Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New York. Pennsylvania closed ;ts .academy several years ago. 

A summary of the expenditures for the education of merchant 
marine personnel during the past 10 years is presented in table 46. 
TEesT figures show all costs of education including training ob- 
tained through correspondence courses. They were supplied by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS GRADUATE SCHOOL 

tfhis. Graduate School ia the oldest of the several advanced edu- 
cational programs sponsored by governmental agencies to provide 
educational opportunities primarily for employees. It was estab- 
lished in 1908. The School pro video educational services in the 
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TABU 45.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATION OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE PERSONNEL, 1948-43 TO 1951-52 


School y**t 

Total 

F&ciaraJ 

Marehanl 

Martin 

Schoola 

* 

8l*to 

Mftrt&me 

Afrftriomna 

P 

TraininU of 
v ualic^OBod 
metfrhant 
maria* 

pBTftOQOftl 

Upcrftdint 0 f 

Ikxtised ftiui 
unihsersaed 
iMrahait 
ruanae 
pervofitis) 

1 

8 

*. - 

^ . 

A 

A 

• 

Total CM 

iMJ-ta 

1 W3—44 

1 £44-45 

i 

19M-47 

1947- 48 

1948- 40 . 

1WWO 

1WO--61 v 

lOfli-a? 


NM41.7N 

m.Mi.aiH 

8121,761*447 

•7K.T9MM 

69,934,836 
62,434,921 
64,399,862 
38^487, 274 
10,112,081 

7,264,418 

7,664,991 

6,756,004 

6,292,414 

4,462,600 

16, 163,015 
8,832,368 
9,826,666 
6,663,714 

4.163.809 

3,162,160 

3.617.809 
3.288,618 
2,746,847 
2,677,260 

1 ,961 , 
1,818,687 , 
1,574,766 { 
1,684,459 
1,143, 696 

978,289 

1.117.491 

1.068.492 
1,018,648 

700,000 

40,300,383 
32, 162,030 
?9, 190,716 
16,779,613 
" 1,222,9^ 

1,160, 6®J 

1 , 117, 084^ 
767,257 
37,161 

36,800 

1 1 ,499, 236 
19,631,466 
34,307,236 
1 1 * 669 , 688 
3.481,661 

§|| .964,276 
W, 902, 607 
1 ;645, 737 
1,490,868 
1,148,460 


Bureau’s zone of scientific responsibility — the physical sciences. 
Experts from the Bureau’s staff are readily available as instruc- 
tors and laboratory facilities are available for demonstration or 
student use. All classes are held after the working day. 

The Graduate School of the National Bureau of Standards is not 
a degree-granting institution, but course work toward a degree is 
transferred through the registrar of the university concerned. 
The growth of extension activity in American universities apd the 
increasing emphasis oh science have brought aboyt argradual 
change in the school, in that many of the courses which are given 
at the National Bureau of Standards are sponsored by some recog- 
nized university in which the students register and receive resi- 
dence credit, as as academic credit. The selection of the 
course and the instructor is made jointly by the National Bureau 
of Standards Graduate School" and the university concerned. 

r 4 

More than 150 doctor of philosophy degrees have been obtained 
by students who have used either course or dissertational work 
done at the National Bureau of Standards as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirements. The School is a non-profit organization with 
courses planned and administered by the Educational Committee 
composed of senior staff members who serve without reimburse- 
ment other than regular salary. , A tuition charge of $8.00 per 
semester hour for courses is used to reimburse profesWs for. 
after-hours instruction. Approximately 600 students are enrolled 
each academic year. The National Bureau of Standards provides 
classroom and laboratory space, library facilities, and ♦instruc- 
tional' material, but no appropriated funds are specifically spent 
for the administration of the educational program and the opera- 
tion expenses are paid from the student fees. ;> 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Modern defense of a nation requires the training of military 
personnel. This preparation for possible participation in war 
activities is a major function of the Department of Defense. An 
analysis of the purposes for which expenditures are made would 
indicate that a portion of the necessary expenditures could be re- 
garded as Federal funds for education. 

Federal funds expended in giving basic or specialized military 
training to all recruits are not reported here. However, portions 
expended in providing academic training of personnel at civilian 
schools and service academies have been summarized and are pre- 
\ sen ted in table 46, for recent years. These funds are expended to 
improve the effectiveness of military personnel and a significant 
portion of such training continues to be useful to dischargees in 
later occupational pursuits. ^ 

In addition to these programs in the civilian schools and service 
academies the Department of Defense expends large amounts for 
• research and development. Total figures for these research pro- , 
grams in all Federal ageiicies are given in table 2. However, n 6 
detailed figures are presented in this section because of the diffi- 
culties of separating these items from the total Defense budget. 


T*bl* 44. — FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR ACADEMIC TRAINING OF 

K!i5 A ?^s^4 , ,. av,UAN 5010015 


1 

School year 

U. 8. 
Military 
Academy 

U. 8. 
Naval 
Academy 

Academic 
training of 
military 
personnel 
at civilian 
institution* 1 

College and 
graduate 
training of 
Naval 
Roaerve 
personnel 

1 

2 

ft 

4 

• — — — 1 

6 

Total (• nan) 

WAMn 

yyfHf .Tn 

8IM«M«7 


1046—47 

.4,867,200 
4 , 2X3,487 
4,876,100 

6,041,808 

6,418,041 

6,111,060 

4. 480.000 

4.600.000 
6,565,122 

6,492,300 

6,424,640 

7,090,600 

2.412.001' 

2,827,270 

2,463,366 

2,216,638 

2,048,001 

8,643,821 

3, 489, 750 
3,656,600 
2,542,747 

3,405,064 
S, 776, 500 
3,664,000 

1047-48 

IMS-40 " ' 

1945-60 

1560-61 r 

1561-62 V- 

t a 


* Figure, do not inftlatU milh*rr klkrmuwo. 

Doa not include lem paid to umvccgittea under reaaarcb end development contract*. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ' 

Education for citizenship is a program in which the Department 
has .shown interest through the yean.. Small amounts of Federal 
money expended on this activity yieldHmpressive requite. The citi- 
zenship education program is conducted by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Funds are used, largely to employ per- 
sonnel for the operation of the service and to prepare citizenship 
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education materials for use by citizenship classes arranged in the 
various cities. In addition, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service expends small amounts for the training of border patrol 
and special agents. 

Other functions of the Department of Justice, operated through 
the Bureau of Prisons, are the extensive educational and vocational 
training programs in the 30 Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions. For these important services, general and academic 
education is provided at Government expense from funds appro- 
priated by Congress to the Bureau of Prisons. Due to the nature 
of the program, however, and due to the conditions under which 
courses are taken by the men and women, it would be difficult to 
itemize amounts to give an accounting of funds expended for edu- 
cation alone. 

Reasonable acceptance of the general and academic educational 
programs is acknowledged by the fact that there were 617 class 
groups with an average attendance of 9,646 during the 1960-61 
school year. Of these classes, 231 of them provided instruction 
below the fifthrgrade level. This is strong evidence on the need 
for this|jype of work. 

About percent of the students take courses ranging from the 
fifth grade through the secondary school. This work is planned so 
that the diufi£$es may secure elementary and secondary school 
diplomas u$h" satisfactory completion of the work at the respec- 
tive levels. About 3,000 of those attending completed their courses, 
and 266 had attained sufficient credits to receive either grade- 
school certificates or highschool diplomas. Others take work 
through correspondence courses in areas of instruction which are 
not offered by the penal institutions. 


Many of the inmates of the Federal penal institutions are more 
interested in vocational work than regular academic study and for 
this group the Federal Prisons Industries, Inc., provides important 
educational services. This body is an incorporation of activities 
which makes it pvssible for the inmates of the Federal penal 
institution to find an outlet for the products which they manu- 
facture op produce in their prison work activities. It is also of 
interest to note that this program is financed with income from the 
operation of the shops managed in. conjunction v$th the schools. 
Some of the Activities of the vocational training program are 
commercial work; obstruction; trades; farming; cooking and 
baking; airplane repair;, auto maintenance; typewriter repair; 
machine, tool, and. die making; radio and television repair and 
service; drafting; and a whole range of others from which inter- ’ 
esfced personnel may choose and profit. Statistical details relating 
’ to the program of vocational education include these figures. 
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« Vocational am 1 OtM ml Education k F*d*ral Pita! bttHMhtu for tkm 1950-51 

School Yoar 

Number of training courses offered jgg 

Number of participants enrolled jj ^ 

Nuw ^er completing unit of training 6 

Certificates issued by State, county, and city vocational boards! 1560 

Number placed in jobs on release . 1250 

Expenditure for vocational education -$389io98 

Cost per student for the completed course, including placement $57.25 

( DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

A program of international educational exchange has been de- 
veloped by the Department of State in cooperation with the Office 
of Education and other agencies of the Federal Government. The 
purpose of the exchange program, in the words of the authorizing 
congressional legislation is “to promote a better understanding 
of the United Stftes in other countries, and to increase mutual 
understanding between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries.” A part of this program provides oppor- 
tunities for Americans to pursue educational activities abroad and 

for foreign nationals to undertake similar projects in the United 
States. , 

The educational exchange is essentially international in char- 
acter with specific fdreigh policy objectives. Improvement of inter- 
national relations is the primary purpose. Progress is achieved 
through the use of personnel and facilities of educational institu- 
tions, both in the United States and abroad. Fundamentally, it is 
an outstanding example of democracy ip action. Through educa- 
tion, the exchange posters the free interchange! of thought and 
experiences by students, teaojters, lecturers, and leaders, as they 
engage in study and exchange information at the various schools 
colleges, and universities, in many countries. Education is again 

recognized as the most essential tool for, the preservation of 
democracy. 

Activities- in the field of exchange of persona are of two general 
types: the administration or aupervision of programs providing 
financial grants-in-aid for exchanges, and nonflnancial services 
desipied to foster desirable exchanges sponsored by American and 
foreign organizations and institutions, international agencies and 
foreign governments. 

The principal programs under which financial grants-in-aid are 
awarded to students, teachers, lecturers, research scholars, leaders 
and specialists are conducted under the authority of the Smith- 
Mundt Act (P. L, 402, 80th Cong.) and the Fulbright Act (P. L; 
684, 79th Cong.).’ Many of the grants under these two' programs 
are made in combination with each other, or with those obtained 
from other sources. Other grants are provided under the Con- 
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vention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
special programs with Germany and Austria, the Chinese 
Emergency Aid Program, and a special program for educational 
exchange with Finland. 

During the 1950—61 school year, 7,168 persons received grants- 
for exchanges between the United States and 70 foreign 
■countries. Of these, 5,630 were invited to the United States for 
study, teaching, observation, or research; to see for themselves 
how American democracy functions; and to provide advanced 
preparation in special eilcational fields to assure thal improved 
instruction, standards, and techniques, will be used in many sub- 
ject. matter fields abroad. A total of 1,52& Americans received 
grants-in-aid to undertake similar activities abroad through which 
they carried the truth about America to foreign lands. Tables 
47 and 48 indicate the number of these exchanges with each major 
geographical area and a breakdown of costs under the various 
program authorizations. 

The Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State 
assisted 464 oi^anizations, including educational institutions, pri- 
vate businesses, othet Governmental agencies in the United States 
and abroad, and the United Nations, through whose programs 
approximately 4,800 persons were exchanged. Types of assistance 
ranged from the designation of exchange-visitor programs, there- 
by encouraging the admission of foreign nationals desiring to visit 
the United States for educational purposes, to actual aid in select- 
ing, placing and orienting persons brought to this country, and 
providing advice and counsel to groups and individuals in the 
planning of programs. 

The exchange program is conducted in cooperation with public 
and private agencies, including the Office of Education. Services 
performed by these agencies, under contract of working-fund 
agreements, include assistance in disseminating information about 
exchange opportunities, receiving, reviewing and recommending 
applicants, as well as providing placement and counseling services. 


T«W« 47.— NUMBERS OF PARTICIPANTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIESENGAGFn 
^EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAMS, FORfTHEfl 950-51 SCHOOL 
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World 

Students 

T%acber» 

Lecturers 

and 

scholars 

leaders 

Total 

1 

f 

1 

4 

4 

• 

Total 

721 

•is 

3*4 

337 

1*618 

Other American Republic* 



16 

649 

n 

29 

12 

57 

Europe... . 

u 

Near East and Africa 

48 

8 

163 

AO 

213 

82 

208 

1,223 

Far East 
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T*bl« 49.— FEDERAL FUNDS ALLOTTED FOR THE EDUCATIONAi pyruAwrc 
PROGRAMS, FOR THE 1950-51 ^SCHOOL nAR W NGE - 


Program 


Total 


Smitij^viundt, 


Amount 


m,4N,4» 


1 6,081,625 
9 6,939, 746 


Program 


Austrian. 
Chinese.. 
Fi uniah 
Gorman.. 


! <mrr«noy United 8ut« dolUu- aquirniant 

Include# $171,000 aid to A marioan-tponaorad aohoola. 


Amount 


*386,796 

3,228,90! 

288,902 
6, 500. 470 ^ 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

l ns btute Inter-American Affairs has important responsi- 
bilities related to education in other countries. This is a plan under 
which the relatively well-developed nations of the world are assist- 
ing the less-advanced countries to improve their economic and 
cultural situation. Improvements in school systems, agriculture, 
health, industry, mining, and communications are accomplished 
through education and consequently it is reasonable to consider 
portions of expenditures for the technical assistance program as 
Federal expenditures for edudcation. These expenditures are for 
the purpose of promoting improved international relationships 
In the under-developed countries illiteracy ranges from 40 to 
90 percent Efforts to assist these nations are directed toward the 
reduction of this illiteracy and toward the promotion of a type of 
education bearing directly on economic and social advance. Pro- 
grams of mass education for adults have been established and 
school systems are being improved. There are elementary, second- 
ary, and vocational schools which offer all the literacy subjects 
as well as trades, agriculture, and other vocations. -The Institute’ 
of Inter-American Affairs has been operating the technical- 
assistance program since 1943 and the impetus added by Point IV 
is developing the functions of the Office into an important force 
for improving world relationships. Federal appropriations for 
recent years are given in table 00. 


t 
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TibJ« 30. — FEDERAL FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS, 1948-49 TO 1951-5i 


Cooperating country 


Total. 


Bolivia 

Brm*il 

Dominican Republic. 

Ecuador 

Honduras 


Nicaragua . 

Panama 

Paraguay. 
Peru. 


Regional. 


Cost tip the United Btetes (or technicians, 
administration. and program 

Coat to the 
cooperating 
country. 
1951-52 

1943-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 1 

X 

S 

4 

5 

• 

ICSMlt 


fl.Mt.tt? 

CMiMU 

II.ttMM 

76.000 

54.000 
0 

33,819 

0 

89,000 ' 

167.000 
0 

106.000 
0 

119,749 

220,850 

119,113 

118,929 

42,929 

241,190 

400,065 

104,100 

242,110 

139,540 

60,000 
775,000 
75,000 
00,000 
'i 00.000 

0 

01,000 

78,624 

180,967 

0 

80.500 

80,000 

186,000 

87,807 

151,028 

131,710 

227,157 

151,050 
211,010 
193,200 
299, 500 J 

53.000 
225,000 

40.000 
330,600 

0 

0 

0 

88,000 

0 


* iw arc pua^eteo tifurea lor tnc 1951-53 ecbool year AeUiAi eipemisturc* will run subs Untidily 
lower, ^peeiaily in Braaii. Program* in the Dominican Republic, Honduras, and Nicaragua were 
imitated late in the 1951-52 school year. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Congress has given the Treasury Department responsibility for 
the administration of certain educational features which are 
closely associated with the regular operating programs. These 
include educational programs to promote the habit of saving, to 
give the public skills in the recognition of counterfeit money, and 
to provide specialized in-service training for customs inspectors 
and law-enforcement officers. Expenditures for these educational 
services can scarcely be segregated and reported in tabular form. 
They are parts of budgets for operating divisions within the 
Treasury Department. 

One program on which specific amounts can, be reported as the 
cost of education pertains to the educational services for Coast 
Guard personnel. These educational services are provided through 
the operation of the Coast Guard Academy and through the pay- 
ment of tuition for individuals who are assigned to take academic 
training at specific institutions of higher education. Amounts ex- 
pended for these educational services are presented in table 51. 
Data ‘were obtained from the Treasury Department. 0 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

As in other large cities, the public board of education for the 
District pf Columbia operates a complete program of public edu- 
cation. This probably should be regarded as essentially a local 
program rather than a Federal activity in education since it is 
supported chiefly by local taxes. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment does provide some funds for its operation. This Federal 
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!*“• 51 OF COAST 

School year 

Coast Guard 
Ao^d^my 

Tuition 
for Coast 
Guard 
personnel 

School year 

Coast Guard 
Academy 

Tuition 
for Coast 
Guard 
persbnnel 

1 

> 

a 

1 

* 

1 

T&taJ (ll 

1942- 43 . 

1943- M. 

1944- 45 _ 

1945- 46 

1 Not available. 

*! 

****.47* 



1946—47. . 

$1 , &3P, 91 8 
1.603, MS 

1,951,929 

3,014,047 

1.768.000 

3.319.000 

$17,938 

18,962 

8 1*, 428 
32,200 
12,000 
47,000 

2,839,970 
2,965, 583 
2,651,827 

9,654 

14.000 

15.000 
10, 

1947— 4$. _ 

1948— 49. . 

1949— 50. . 

1960- 81 . 

1961- 62 


contribution is not made directly to the Board of Education, but is 
appropriated to the government of the District of Columbia. It 
applies to thf total district budget without specifying that a certain 
amount is for public education. For the past 5 years this Federal 
contribution has averaged 11.6 percent of the total budget for the 
District government, including education. 

In>the District of ^Columbia the educational services operated 
by the Board of Education include elementary, junior high, senior 
lgh, and vocational high schools .operating on a segregated basis 
for white and Negro children. In addition, two institutions for 
lgher education are provided. Wilson's Teachers College is for 
white students who are preparing to teach in the public schools 
and Miner Teachers College is for the preparation of Negro teach- 
ers. Figures are not reported separately for these, institutions 
since they are operated as integral parts of the city system of 
public schools under the direct control of the Board of Education 
Expenditures reported for the public schools in the District of 
Columbia include expenditures for these two colleges. 

Annual expenditures for public education provided by the public 
e <jucation in the District of Columbia are presented in 
table 52. For the p$st 6 years it may be assumed that approxi- 
mately 11.6 percent of these funds were derived from the Federal 
treasury and that 88.6 percent came from local tax revenues in 
the District of Columbia. In the school year 1960-61, however 
Federal funds amounted to only 9.63 percent of the total appropri- 
ations to the government of the District of Columbia, and so it 
may be assumed that 9.58 percent of the educational expenditures 
or $2,697,000, were derived from the Federal treasury. Local 
revenues are derived chiefly from the property tax and a personal 
income tax. Data for table 52 were obtained from the Department 
of Business Administration for the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. 
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National Training School for Girls .— Within the District of 
Columbia is located the National Training School for Girls which 
offers a controlled environment for the custody and care of de- 
linquent girls generally between the ages of 14 and 18 years. The 
annual budget for the school is included as a part of the budget 
for the Board of Publ'c Welfare of the District- of Columbia 
government. It may be assumed that the Federal Government 
provides an average of 11.5 percent of these funds as it has 
provided in recent years for the expenses of government in the 
District Data relating to the operating expenses for the National 
Training School for Girls have been obtained from the Board of 
Public Welfare and they are presented in table 63. , 

ft' 

National Training School for Boys . — This school, located in the 
District of Columbia, is a correctional institution operated by the 
Department of Justice. Expenditures for this school would include 
amounts for maintenance and subsistence as well as instruction. 

Figures for these educational programs in the Department of 
Justice are somewhat difficult to separate from the normal operat- 
ing budgets and consequently are not presented here in detail. 


T»bl* 51. — EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, If 41-41 TO 1950-51 


School year 


T#4aJ (II run). 


1941- 42. 

1942- 43. 
1948—44 _ 
1944-45. 
194346. 


194647 .. . 

194743 .. . 

194349 .. . 

194940 .. . 

1960-61 
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11,694,306 

12,281.654 

12,849,601 

11,003,823 

14,240,007 

1,409,803 
042,123 
260,302 
626,010 
298, 102 

13.094.00© 
12, 923, 777 
13,099,893 
13,620, 739 
14,538,849 

10,854,032 

19,430,170 

21,004,047 

22,820,202 

23,264,638 

1,104,324 

9,106,048 

3,074,346 

0,982,149 

4,993,830 

17,968,8 56 
28,585,224 
25.168,992 
28,302,401 
28, 248,468 


T*W« 53.— FEKRAL FUNDS ALLOTTED BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

SUMMARY 

Reports prepared by the Hoover Commission and the Legislative 
Reference Sendee of the Library of Congress have given reliable 
evidence concerning the extent that Federal funds are granted for 
educational activities. They revealed that almost all of the de- 
partments, agencies, and offices have educational programs which 
are in addition to routing in-service training of employees. 

In this issue of Federal Funds for Education an effort has'been 
made to include as complete a coverage as can be obtained by 
moderate inquiries. Some programs are omitted because portions 
of appropriations expended for education can scarcely be separated 
from funds for other purposes or because the agency considered it 
inappropriate to present the detailed information. 

Recent bulletins in this series show a considerable amount of 
activity in education by Federal agencies. Some of the programs 
reported are increasing rapidly, while others are declining or being 
eliminated altogether. Bills presented in Congress indicate that 
many members are in favor of establishing new programs of 
Federal assistance for education. Some of them also raise questions 
concerning the placement of the educational functions. Most of 
the Federal funds for education have been administered by educa- 
tional divisions and sections in the several departments, agencies 
and offices, but recent enactments have indicated that Congress is’ 
interested in centering more of the educational programs and 
appropriations in the Office of Education. 
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